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NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN NEGRO LAWS. 


A little volume, entitled “ Modern Reform Examined,” of 
which the Rev. Joseph C. Stiles, of New York, is author, dis- 
cusses, in the most christian spirit, the relations sustained by 
the North and the South towards the institution of Slavery, 
and the propriety of mutual forbearance between the two sec- 
tions. Its careful perusal would, without doubt, effect much 
of the purpose held in view by the able and christian author. 

It is not our purpose to notice or review the argument, but 
simply to introduce some of the passages which are of more 
than ordinary interest. 

Mr. Stiles adverts to the fact that, on one occasion, emanci- 
nation seemed very near in the border States of Maryland, 

‘irginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, as an evidence of the feel- 

ing ever cherished at the South towards the slave, which is 
also strengthened in reflecting that three hundred thousand 
slaves, valued at $150,000,000, have, by individual act, in the 
several Southern States, been set free during the past, a num- 
ber quite equal to those liberated by general laws at the North. 
(See Compendium of the Census.) THe adds : 


“T have been refused a contribution to send the Bible to China by 
a Southern gentleman who made no profession of religion, but who 
forthwith, at his own instance, paid me for five hundred Bibles, and 
the cost of their transportation from New York, to distribute amongst 
his own servants, and those of his neighbors. I have risen early on a 
Sabbath morning and gone down to the quarters with a gray-headed 
planter, and sat by for an hour or two, while he catechised his negro 
children, sometimes with tears in his eyes as he spoke to them of Jesus ; 
and then accompanied him to the neighborhood colored church, where, 

reparatory to preaching, I have heard the missionary instructing a 
leas number of colored boys and girls, before a mixed congregation, 
in Scripture doctrine and history, receiving from them public answers 
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to his interrogatories. I could readily conduct you to large sections 
of the South, divided into districts, each of which is supplied by such 
a missionary conveniently stationed and supported by the adjacent 
planters, the sole business of whose life is to furnish all manner of pas- 
toral service to his colored charge. Put me down in any portion of 
the South where the negro population abounds, and I venture to imag- 
ine that it will not be long before I shall be enabled to point you to 
twenty churches built by unconverted men for the religious comfort of 
their slaves, and supplied with preaching; most of them plain, ’tis true, 
but all of them commodious, and some of them tasteful and even cost- 
ly. These persons, in general, make this contribution cheerfully to the 
religion of their people; a few, because they are unwilling to bear 
that odium which the public sentiment of the neighborhood would as- 
suredly bring down upon their neglect. There are Societies at the 
South organized to promote the religious culture of the slave, which 
have published their Thirtieth Annual Report; have never been with- 
out the services of a superintendent of high ministerial qualifications ; 
and which have imparted a wholesome impulse to the wick of religious 
colored instruction, by occasionally reading, publishing, and distribut- 
ing valuable tracts on the degradation of the slave, the obligation of 
the master, scriptural expositions and catechetical manuals. There are 
ecclesiastical bodies at the South which require every minister subject 
to their jurisdiction, to preach the half of every Sabbath to the colored 
population. There is no religious denomination at the South which 
does not cheerfully devote a portion of its ministry to exclusive labors 
for the spiritual welfare of the servants of the land. Not to multiply 
details on this head, suffice it to say, that there stands on record this 
day in the Southern churches a slave membership of near Four Hun- 
dred Thousand souls—a number which greatly surpasses the heathen 
church-membership of the world. May nothing be anticipated for the 
eternal salvation of the slave, from a people whose history for long 
years supplies such facts as these?” 


Norruern Stave Law.—In 1641 Massachusetts held in her 
Statutes that “lawful captives, taken in just wars, were right- 
fully reduced to bond slavery.” Thus she enslaved the In- 
dians. So did the other New England States. In 1676 the 
Council at Hartford acknowledged this law in regard to the 
captives of the great war just closed. In Trumbull’s Connec- 
ticut, it is said that “ Massachusetts sent a number of the Pe- 

uod Indians, women and boys, to the West Indies, and sold 
cue as slaves;” vol. 1, p.85. Were ever slaves thus separa- 
ted at the South? The same author also quotes a Connecticut 
statute, ordering the Indians “to serve or to be shipped out 
and exchanged for neagers as the case will justly bear.” In 
1764 certain Boston merchants complaining of commercial 
changes, remark, in a petition, that in return for their exports 
to Surinam they receive molasses—“ this is distilled into rum,” 
and devoted to three uses, “for the fishery, to export to the 
Southern Colonies, and to Africa to purchase slaves for our 
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own islands in the West Indies.” Though in Massachusetts 
the crime of man-stealing was deasenasll in 1646, as late as 
1708 the General Court ordered a duty of £4 per head for 
“every negro or negroes” hereafter imported. In 1641 a 
Massachusetts statute declares all slavery unlawful “ unless it 
be lawful captives taken in just wars, or such strangers as sell 
themselves to us, or are sold to us,” ete. (Ancient Charters, 
chap. xii.) By the laws of New York, 1691, a public whipper 
is authorized for each county, to receive so much for each 
slave whipped. All the Northern laws assume the color, 
black or mulatto, as prima facie evidence, that the party is a 
slave. The condition of the child always followed that of the 
mother. By the laws of Massachusetts, 1788, (twelve years 
after the declaration of American Independence,) no negro 
(other than certain exempted ones) shall tarry longer in the 
Commonwealth than two months, on pain of being whipped 
with ten stripes, which may be repeated every ten days. Be- 
ing found out of his town is evidence of running away, or 
without a pass, and punished by whipping; also, if found 
abroad after nine at night. (See laws of Connecticut, under 
the Confederation.) The last law, also, obtained in Massachu- 
setts. In New Jersey, 1704, any one finding a slave five miles 
from home without a pass may whip him on the bare back. 
By statute 1730, in New York, the master’s power to punish 
at discretion is acknowledged; also, by statute 1691, impu- 
dence of negro towards the whites is punishable with forty 
stripes. Striking a white, punishable by the Justices corpo- 
rally, but not extending to life or limb. The same feature in 
the laws of New Jersey: 1704, and in Massachusetts 1705. 
“Oonspiring to kill or murder,” on the part of a slave, pun- 
ishable with death, as the Justice may think best in form, 
(1704.) Trafticking with a slave, without the owner’s consent, 
punished with heavy fine; New York, 1691; also, Connecti- 
cut. Where the white man is fined £5 for an offence, the 
negro is fined £10; New York, 1788. By the same law, 
slaves not admitted as witnesses, except im criminal cases 
against each other. They might not meet together for any 
purpose, except servile labor, under pain of forty lashes on 
the naked back; 1691. In Massachusetts, 1705, marriage of 
a christian with a negro or mulatto prohibited. In Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, and New York, harboring an escaped slave, 
punishable with heavy fines. (Laws 1704, 1788, 1822.) The 
same of Rhode Island, as late as 1822. The right to emanci- 
pate is restricted to cases where the owners give security af- 
terwards to maintain; in Massachusetts Charter, chap. xviii; 
in Connecticut, 1718; and, in Rhode Island, 1822. In the 
last instance, the statute fixes a fine of $300 for each slave 
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brought into the State with the intent that they may, there- 
fore, become free. 

But we now pass to the slave laws of the several Southern 
States. 


Viremia Stave Laws.—Mr. Stiles presents us with the fol- 
lowing summary, preparetl for his work by an eminent Vir- 
ginia lawyer. Having published the able and elaborate digest 
of the slave laws of South Carolina, made by Judge O’Neal, 
(see Review, vol. X. Industrial Resources, vol. Il.) We are 
glad to add similar ones for the other States : 


The Jaws of Virginia, in respect to slaves, are of two classes: the 
one recognizing them as persons, the other as property. 

I, As persons, they are recognized as morally responsible beings, as 
religiously responsible beings; in either case, their rights—secured by 
law and penal sanctions. They are subjects of legal punishment, and 
are protected against crimes upon their persons by legal penalty against 
the offender. Their claim to freedom may be asserted, without cost or 
charge, and a trial by jury, before a judge, secures their rights to free- 
dom (if any) by a remedy which in practice has been found complete 
and favorable to their claim. 

1. As moral beings, subject tolaw. Of all offences of which a white 
man is capable, the slave is. In some cases, with a lighter; in others, 
with a heavier penalty. 

2. As religious beings. A master is liable to fine, if he employ his 
apprentices, servants, or slaves in labor or other business on Sunday, 
except in household or other work of necessity or charity. A Jew or 
other “Seventh i believer is not subject to this penalty, provided 
he does not compel a slave, apprentice, or servant, not of his belief, to 
do secular work or business on Sunday. Here is a recognition of re- 
ligious belief in the slave, as well as in the master; the property right 
of the latter is infringed to protect the personal belief of the former, 
and the whole is secured by peval sanction. 

While the law forbids ualawful assemblies of negroes for religious 
worship, or for reading or writing, yet there is no inhibition upon the 
master to teach his slave to read and write, none to teach him religi- 
ously, or to permit his attending public worship, where it is conducted 
by a white person. Indeed, practically, there is no difficulty, where it 
is conducted by a negro, under circumstances which assure the police 
it is not perverted to other and illegal purposes. 

8. Murder, rape, stabbing, shooting, and even assault, may be crimi- 
nally committed upon a slave, and the offender is criminally responsi- 
ble. Subject to the proper and necessary qualifications resulting from 
the relation of master and slave, the master is criminally responsible 
for such offenses against his slave, except in the case of assault, where 
from necessity, correction must be inflicted by the master; and the 
limitations can not easily be prescribed by the Legislature, but must 
be left to general principles, as in cases of immoderate correction by a 
parent or teacher, If the injury done is more than an assault, and be- 
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comes mayhem, stabbing, shooting, or homicide, the master is responsi- 
ble. 

4. A claim to freedom may be asserted before our county or cireuit 
court, (our courts of original jurisdiction in all cases.) The claimant 
has counsel assigned to him without charge, and has allowed him the 
service of every officer of court without cost. The holder of the claim- 
ant is dispossessed, unless he gives bond, that he will have the claim- 
ant forthcoming to abide the court’s judgment, and to allow him reason- 
able opportunity to prepare for trial. The case is ordered to be tried 
as a privileged case, without regard to its place on the docket. If the 
verdict be for the claimant, the j jury is further directed to assess dama- 
ges for his detension, and he receives by the judgment of the court his 
freedom, his damages, and his costs. If it be alleged, that the officers 
of court will be against the claimant, it may be answered, that the only 
chance for their costs, (usually heavy in such cases,) is the success 
of the claimant. 

5. The mode of their trial for crimes is peculiar, and eminently mer- 
ciful. 

Five justices (such men, any three of whom in our county courts 
may try any civil cause in the commonwealth, whatever the amount 
involved) sit upon the trial of a negro slave for felony. 

The death penalty can not be inflicted unless the five justices concur. 

In a case where the punishment must be capital, a dissenting voice 
will acquit: in which the law is more merciful to the slave than to 
the white man. 

In all cases of the death penalty or transportation, the record of evi- 
dence on the trial is sent to the Governor. He may commute the for- 
mer to transportation, or pardon entirely. 

The court in all cases assigns counsel, and awards to him a fee which 
must be paid by the master. Thus the slave is better provided for 
than the poor white man, or free negro. He has a master, whom the 
law compels to protect him! 

6. The duty of masters to maintain their slaves is fully provided for 
by our Jaw, in those cases where the interest of the master will not 
make him do so. 

Any person permitting an insane, aged, or infirm slave to go at large 
without adequate provision for his support shall be fined, and the over- 
seers of the poor shall provide for such slave, and charge the owner 
for the amount thereof, and recover the same by motion in the court 
of the county ; and to prevent evasion, if such person by gift, sale, or 
emancipation, attempt to avoid this legal duty of support to his slave, 
the same remedy is provided. 

sige as much be said for the hireling of the free States ? 

. Our laws do not forbid the negro to be taught to read or write. 
The restraints upon it were enacted when the Abolition war began by 
its incendiary appeals to the slave to rise against his master. “If the 
slave is prevented from reading the Bible, it is because Aboli- 
tion opposed its peaceful lessons of obedience by incitement to revenge- 
ful passions and brutal rebellion, 
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8. The great defence to the personal rights of the negro slave is in 
the jurisdiction, under the unwritten common law of our social exis- 
tence, of the master. Interest, association from childhood to age, the 
memories in common between the old slaves and the young masters, or 
the young slaves and old masters, links of sympathy which none can 
comprehend but Southern people and those who have lived in the 
South ; these are the defences of the slave from external wrong and 
internal oppression. The same motive in kind, the same legal defence 
from outward wrong, which protects the child and the wife, defends 
the slave. A trespass to the wife, or child, or slave, must be redressed 
by a suit by the husband, parent, and master. The master can gain 
nothing, but loses his money, by the death, discomfort, and inability of 
his slave. This is the lowest, and is an unworthy aspect, which can 
only restrain the more brutal of Southern men, and yet it shows what 
powerful motives of interest guard the slave even against the brutality 
of such masters. 

Among men who have human sympathy, affection, long association, 
family bonds shield the slave from tyranny. Not one master in one 
hundred, is a cruel one; not one in fifty a harsh one; more than one 
half are too lenient for the good of masters or slaves. 


II. In the respect in which slaves are regarded as chattels, 


It is true that slaves are now personal estate. At one time they 
were, in Virginia, real estate. Every lawyer knows that these are 
necessary divisions of all property, to be regarded, in looking to its 
transmission after death, or its liability for the debts of the owner during 
life. Slaves are property; now chattels, or personal property. 

I have shown that slaves are persons; and slave persons are property. 
They are persons and property ; neither alone. 

They are property in the sense that children are the property of the 
father; the apprentice of the master. The property in each consists 
in the right of the master or father to the direction and avails of the 
labor of the slave, child, apprentice. The slave is in perpetual minority. 
His is a permanent subjection; that of the child or apprentice, tem- 
porary. 

Slaves and apprentices are personal property; that is, they both go 
to the personal representative at the master’s death. In respect to 
them as property, a few things are to be observed. 

1. Slaves shall not be taken under execution, when there are other 
sufficient goods to satisfy it, without the debtor’s consent—a consent 
which a debtor is loth to give, where he can otherwise save his slave. 

2. An administrator or executor is forbidden to sell slaves to pay 
debts or legacies, until all the other personal property has been sold. 

8. Slaves shall be divided as real property is; that is, the widow 
shall have one-third of them for her life, and the others to be distributed 
among the legal distributees. 

In these provisions there is a tender regard to the personal comfort 
of the slave, even when he is treated merely as property. 

Thus when the slave is treated as property, there is a regard to his 
interest as a person, When treated as a person, he has safeguards of 
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law, of family, of courts; for his protection, as a man, morally and 
religiously responsible; against his own master, for his support; for 
his defence against criminal prosecution; and for the prosecution of 
his own right in law to be free. 


The Negro Law of Kentucky will be found in the language of the 
State. 
I. Consrrrurtion. 


Arr. 10, Sec. 1. The General Assembly * * * shall pass laws 
to permit owners of slaves to emancipate them. * * * They shall 
have full power to prevent slaves being brought into this State as 
merchandise. They shall have full power to prevent slaves being 
brought into this State, who have been, since the Ist day of January, 
1789, or may hereafter be imported into any of the United States, 
from a foreign country. And they shall have full power to pass such 
laws as may be necessary to oblige owners of slaves to treat them with 
humanity, to provide for them necessary clothing and provisions, to 
abstain from all injuries to them, extending to life and limb, and in 
case of refusal to comply with the direction of such laws, to have such 
slave or slaves sold for the benefit of their owner or owners. 

Sec. 3. The Assembly shall have no power (in case of prosecution 
for felony) to deprive them (slaves) of the privilege of an impartial trial 
by a petit jury. 


II. Leaistative Enactments.—(Revised Statutes.) 


Chap. 93, Art. 1, Sec. 3. Slaves, after this chapter takes effect, shall 
be, and held to be, personal estate * * * to be distributed, in 
kind, wrrnovt sate, when practicable. 

Sec. 4, Slaves shall not be sold by the personal representative, unless, 
for the want of other assets, it be necessary to pay the debts of the 
decedent. * * * Suits may be maintained by the personal repre- 
sentative, for rvyurtEs to slaves devised. 

Art. 2, Sec. 2. No slave shall be imported into this State as mer- 
chandise, or for the purpose of sale or barter, in or out of this State, 
under the penalty of $600 for each slave so imported. 

Sec. 4. Immigrants bringing with them slaves * * * shall, 
within sixty days after their arrival, take the following oath; * * * 
“T do swear, that my removal to the State of Kentucky was with the 
intention of becoming a citizen thereof, and that I have brought with 
me no slave with the intention of selling him.” 

Sec. 6. Requires the importer of slaves to take a similar oath; Sec. 
7 imposes a fine of $600 for any effort to evade the preceding law; 
Sec. 8 imposes a fine of $200 on any one buying a slave so imported 
contrary to law; Sec. 9 provides that slaves, so imported, shall not be 
subject to sale, or sold under execution or other legal procedure, for 
the payment of debts, unless “all other estate of the debtor, subject to 
the payment of debts, shall be rrrsr exhausted.” 

Art. 4, Sec. 1. If the owner of an infirm, insane, or aged slave, or 
any person having such slave under his control, suffers him to go at 
large, or fails to make adequate provisions for his support, he shall be 
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punished by fine, not exceeding fifty dollars; and the county court, or 
other public authorities, charged with the supervision and care of the 
poor, or any city, town, or county, in which such slave may be found, 
shall provide for his maintenance, may charge such person quarterly or 
annually, with a sum sufficient therefor, and recover it, from time to 
time, by a motion in the name of the commonwealth, in the county 
court. 

Sec. 2. If the owner of any slave shall treat him cruelly and in- 
humanly, so as, in the opinion of a jury, to endanger the life or limb 
of said slave, or materially to affect his health ; or shall not supply his 
slave with sufficient wholesome food and raiment, such slave shall be 
taken and sold for the benefit of the owner. 

Art. 7, Sec. 20. It shall be the duty of the master or owner, personal 
representative or guardian of such owner, (in case of charge for felony,) 
to employ counsel to defend a slave, when tried in circuit court. If 
no counsel be employed, the court shall assign counsel to defend him. 
The master, or owner, or his personal representative, or the guardian, 
shall pay said counsel the sum accorded him by order of the court, for 
such defence, not exceeding fifty nor less than twenty dollars, and may 
be attached and compelled to pay the same. 

There is no law in Kentucky, and never has been, prohibiting the 
instruction of slaves in spelling and reading. 

It is also to be observed that while there is no statute prohibiting 
the separation of husbands and wives, and especially children and 
parents, it is within our chancery jurisdiction, and usually acted on by 
our chancellors, in the sales of slaves made by their decreess, to pro- 
vide against the separation of these connections, particularly that of 
mothers from young children. 

It may be also observed, as showing the animus of our people, that 
cases of cruelty in the treatment of slaves, never fail to carry with them, 
when once distinctly defined, the loss of caste, with respectable society. 


The Negro Law of Georgia in the language of its Jegislators and 
judges. 


Extracts from the Constitution and Laws in reference to Slaves, 


I. The Consrrrurion protects the life and members of the slave. 


Art. 4, Sec. 12, The Constitution declares: “ Any person who shall 
maliciously dismember or deprive a slave of life, shall suffer such pun- 
ishment as would be inflicted in case the like offence had been com- 
mitted on a free white person, and on the like proof, except in the case 
of insurrection by such slave, and unless such death should happen by 
accident in giving such slave moderate correction.” To the same effect 
is the act of 1799. 


II. The Pena Cops protects the slave from cruel treatment. 


1. By strangers. “ Any person, except the owner, overseer, or em- 
ployer of a slave, who shall beat, whip, or wound such slave; or any 
person who shall beat, whip, or wound a free person of color, without 
sufficient cause or provocation being first given by such slave or free 
person of color; such person so offending may be indicted for a mis- 
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demeanor, and on conviction shall be punished by fine or imprisonment 
in the common jail of the county, or both, at the discretion of the 
court; and the owner of such slave, or guardian of such free person of 
color, may, notwithstanding such conviction, recover, in a civil suit, 
damages for the injury done to such slave or free person of color.” 

2. By owners, employers, etc. “Any owner or employer of a slave 
or slaves, who shall cruelly treat such slave or slaves, by unnecessary 
and excessive whipping; by withholding proper food and sustenance ; 
by requiring greater labor from such slave or slaves than he, she, or 
they are able to perform; or by not affording proper clothing, whereby 
the health of such slave or slaves may be injured and impaired—or 
cause or permit the same to be done; any such owner or employer 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction shall be punished 
by fine or imprisonment in the common jail of the county, or both, at 
the discretion of the court.” 

3. Against Sabbath labor. The Act of 1770 declares: “If any per- 
son shall, on the Lord’s day, commonly called Sunday, employ any 
slave in any work or labor, (work of absolute necessity, and the neces- 
sary occupations of the family only excepted,) every person so offend- 
ing shall forfeit and pay the sum of ten shillings for every slave he, she, 
or they shall so cause to work or labor.” 

4. Their impartial trial under charge of capital offences provided for. 
“Slaves and free persons of color are, in cases of charge for committing 
capital offences, to be tried before the superior court as white persons 
are, and the trial shall proceed to rendition of verdict in conformity 
with the provisions of the Penal Code of the State,” ete. 

5. Protection against temptations to drunkenness, etc. By the 
Penal Code of the State it is made an offence, punishable by fine of 
not less than ten nor more than fifty dollars, (for the first offence,) and, 
on a second conviction, by fine and imprisonment in the common jail 
at the discretion of the court, to furnish a slave or free person of color 
with intoxicating liquor, except as medicine furnished by the owner, 
overseer, or employer of a slave, etc. (Cobb’s Digest, 827.) 

6. Legal sympathy with him as a man. “The laws of Georgia at 
this moment recognize the negro as a man, whilst they hold him as 
property. They enforce obedience in the slave, but they require justice 
and moderation in the master. They protect his life from homicide, 
his limbs from mutilation, and his body from cruel and unnecessary 
scourging. They yield him the right to food and raiment, to kind 
attention when sick, and to maintenance in old age; and public senti- 
ment, in conformity with indispensable legal restraints, extends to the 
slave the benefits and blessings of religion.” 

The Chief Justice of the Court of Errors, whose sentiments are ex- 
pressed above, seems to entertain the conviction that this benign con- 
sideration of the claims of the slave, especially the establishment of the 
doctrine that the killing of a slave is murder, is rather the result of 
Southern statute than of common law. He considers the fact of statu- 
tory legislation declaring that such killing shall be murder, in connec- 
tion with the fact that the judicial history of the State furnishes no 
evidence 6f a man’s being tried for the murder of a slave prior to the 
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passage of the statute; and especialiy the tenor of the preamble of the 
statute, as contributing to furnish conclusive evidence of such an 
opinion. 

“Whereas, from the increasing number of slaves in this province, it 
is necessary as well to make proper regulations for the future ordering 
and governing of such slaves, and to ascertain and prescribe the 
punishment of crimes by them committed, as to settle and limit by 
positive laws, the extent of the power of the owners of such slaves over 
them, so that they may be kept in due subjection and obedience, and 
owners and persons having the care and management of such slaves, 
may be restrained from exercising unnecessary rigor or wanton cruelty 
over them, be it enacted,” etc. 


The preamble to the section which creates the offence, recites as fol- 
lows: 

“ Whereas, cruelty is not only highly unbecoming those who profess 
themselves Christians, but is odious in the eyes of all men who have 
any sense of virtue or humanity, therefore to restrain and prevent 
barbarity being exercised towards slaves, be it enacted, etc. 

“ Now we say that it is clear from these recitals, that before the act 
of 1770, cruelties and barbarities were exercised, and that there was 
no restraint upon the power of the master by law, over his slaves. No 
other inference is possible.” (Georg. Reports, vol. 9, p. 582-4.) 





ANOTHER CHAPTER ON TEXAS. 


A neat little volume has recently been issued by Lippincott 
& Co., of Philadelphia, entitled “Information about Texas,” 
by D. E. Braman, of that State, which contains so much of 
interest that we have determined to add an analysis of it to 
our other papers upon Texas. The truth is, Texas embraces 
such an empire in itself, and bids fair in the future to perform 
so important a part in the destinies of the South, that it never 
occurs to us too much can be said in regard to it. 

Mr. Braman divides Texas into five great sections, to wit: 


1. Northern Texas, above the 32 parallel of latitude. 

2. Middle Texas, above the 31° and below the 32°. 

3. Seaboard Texas, bordering on the Gulf and Bays. 

4.*Interior Texas, east of the Colorado, above the seaboard 
and below 31°. 

5. Western Texas, west of the Colorado, and south of 31°. 

Large planters are advised to select the alluvial soils of the 
seaboard counties east of the Colorado, whilst those with less 
than ten slaves would be better served in the interior division, 
where the lands are more diversified, prairies better for culti- 
vation, and timber more abundant. Here cotton and all of 
the grains flourish, and stock can be raised to much advan- 
tage for farming use. The condition of the people is good 
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without being wealthy, and slavery is generally distributed. 
The cities, towns, public improvements, substantial private 
residences, snug farms and plantations, sleek cattle and horses, 
long trains of ox-wagons going to and from the towns, be- 
speak an easy independence among the people of interior 

exas. Good lands are afforded at moderate prices. Middle 
Texas, though not in general so desirable, contains much good 
soil. The Timate is generally healthy, the winters short, but 
rather cold, the spring mild, and the summers long, dry, and 
sultry. Northern Texas is now increasing rapidly its popu- 
lation and wealth, and although without large rivers, is yet 
well watered with brooks, rills, and streamlets that flow in all 
seasons. The climate is very healthy. A thrifty farmer liv- 
ing in this region, who has grown rich, says that he has lived 
in the best wheat regions of New York, Ohio, and Illinois, 
and has never seen such excellent lands for that crop or such 
large crops as in Cook county. To the industrious but poor 
farmer this region offers the greatest advantages, where may 
be made the flour, butter, cheese, and salted: meats for the 
seaport towns with handsome returns. 

Sut we have already described, very minutely, the agricul- 
tural and other advantages of the several sections of Texas, 
(see Review for August, 1857, p. 114,) and think it more im- 
oortant now to introduce some general directions for the bene- 
it of emigrants. We extract: 

“Firstly, after arriving, if not before done, they should select a good 
tract of land; for, in a country like this, where there is so much for 
sale, a man should not be contented with any but of the first quality. 
It is best to have it fronting on a stream, if possible, where plenty of 
wood, for fencing and fuel, is handy; and, if meandered by creeks, 
brooks, or spring rills, it is all the more desirable. Let him select high 
ground for his dwelling, protected, at the North, by timber or irregu- 
larities in the land ; let the house, in the improvements, be first built—an 
humble edifice will answer best: it should have a good floor and tight 
roof, above all. The house should stand on blocks of wood or stone, at 
least two feet above the ground, so that the fresh air may circulate free- 
ly: there should be no chance for water to accumulate under the dwel- 
ling, for an instant: all stagnant pools anywhere should be dispelled. 
After the human dwelling comes the cow-pen, made, in the most con- 
venient mode, with strong rails and posts: then should be purchased 
a few good cows, according to means and advantages of prairie pas- 
turage: then the animals for a team; oxen are preferred, for small far- 
mers, as being less expensive, easier kept, and more readily obtained ; 
and the farmer can, after three years, renew his team from his own 
stock, and turn out the old oxen to make beef, when they are no lon- 
ger fit for work—they soon fatten on the prairies. Emigrants can al- 
ways purchase lands in Texas on better terms than in any of the other 
States, for the reason that it was acquired from the sovereignty of the 
soil, by the original possessors, by free gift. 
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“ An emigrant should never purchase less, at first, than 320 acres 
of land: this can be acquired for a small advance in money, and the 
balance on long time—the purchaser giving his promissory note, with 
mortgage on the land.” 


Those who emigrate from the Eastern, Southern, Atlantic, 
or Middle States are advised to do so by the way of Galveston 
or Matagorda bay. Mr. Braman well describes the perplexi- 
ties which at first environ the emigrant, but which soon give 
way in the course of things. 

“The contemplation of these (the beauties of nature) fills up the 
dreary void left in the mind by far distant objects, and the affections 
of the family gradually become concentrated on the new home. A 
few years of quiet industry pass by, the neighborhood fills up apace, 
small villages start up and grow with unprecedented rapidity, roads 
and cross roads and parallel roads mark the country, stores and 
churches and schools are not distant in any direction, markets and 
speculators come in competition for the coveted productions of the soil, 
people of wealth and extended enterprise begin to settle about, and 
lands and property rise higher and higher, until the emigrant finds 
himself wealthy, his family are able to have the comforts and Juxuries 
of refined society, and to educate and bring up their children in the 
ways of respectability and usefulness.” 


A minute description of the several counties of Texas is 
given by Mr. Braman, but space will not permit us to look 
into it on this occasion, nor into the equally useful chapters 
on stock raising and sheep raising. 

The wheat crop of twenty-five counties of Texas, in 1856, 
reached 2,133,000 bushels, and the crop is also grown in 
smaller quantities in forty-five other counties. During the 
last winter it was sold at fifty cents per bushel, and at Fort 
Washita at $5 50 per barrel. It is waggoned two hundred 
miles to Austin and three hundred to Houston, but in the 
progress of railroads this will soon be changed. 

Education is provided for in Texas on a munificent scale. 
Whilst an independent Republic 17,000 acres of land were 
appropriated to each county—which extends to all the new 
counties, for school purposes, and the State constitution has 
added one-tenth of the annual State tax for the same purpose. 
In 1854 $2,000,000 of the United States bonds, paying five 
per cent., were set aside as a special school fund. The Yands, 
with the increasing funds, it is thought, will bring the means 
of education within the reach of every child in the State. 
Schools, churches, and newspapers, (the latter 65 in number,) 
the concomitants of well organized society, are convenient 
and accessible in most parts of Texas, and a high degree of 
general intelligence distinguishes the people above those of 
the other new States of the Union. 
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The rate of taxation is fifteen cents on each $100 valuation 
of real or personal estate, with the exemption of $250 of pro- 

erty to each family. County taxes shall not exceed that 
levied by the State. Taxes are due on the first October, and 
may be paid at any time before the Ist of March. Property 
of non-residents, which has neglected to pay taxes, can be re- 
deemed from the State by paying all arrears and fifty per cent. 
increase per annum, but where in the hands of private pur- 
chasers at tax sales may be redeemed in two years by paying 
such purchasers the costs and double the amount of taxes. 

Mr. Richardson, who has prepared a most excellent almanac 
of Texas, is authority for the following table, showing the lo- 
cation and increase of the slave population, horses, and cattle, 
of Texas: 








——-NEGROES————._ —-——— HORSES CATTLE— ~ 
COUNTIES. 1850. 1855. Increase. 1850. 1855. Increase. 1850. 1855. Increase. 


Anderson.... 600 1,917 1,817 948 1,721 778 7,621 138,350 56,729 
Angelina.... 196 §=291 95 558 569 11 6,371 9,196 2,825 


Austin. 30s 1,549 2,853 804 2,715 8,447 ‘782 22,550 38,019 10,469 
Bastrop..... 919 1,748 829 1,912 8,031 1,119 18,610 25,592 6,982 
| ERE Ss BOG ck Kenn BiEee: 2 <oess oean 6.00T ous oe r 
Bosque. imbe eakee OE ccske aa EE 6646s... cpaaeen 2.008 ..ccae 
Bexar....... 889 980 6591 704 3,791 8,087 9,289 40,272 30,983 
Sowie....... 1,641 1,866 225 1,849 1,089 260 8,184 5,153 3,031 
Brazoria..... 3,507 4,294 787 2,454 4,576 2,122 50,192 53,671 8,479 
Brazos...... 148 427 279 448 #754 806 6,309 13,762 7,453 
Burleson .... 500 1,054 554 973 1,860 887 12,766 26,009 13,243 


pS ee BD dialehio i4 wake BOD ont ka: aes >, ee 


Caldwell.... 274 1,171 879 218 4,113 3,895 4,042 19,238 15,196 
Calhonn..... 234 852 118 4101,181 721 8,278 21,089 12,811 
Cameron.... 53 15 3 942 3,884 2,942 4,819 13,424 9,105 
CON os Stina 1,902 3,518 1,616 1,440 2,010 670 8,157 17,297 890 
Cherokee.... 1,283 2,286 1,003 1,618 1,265 3853 9,588 4,128 5,455 
a 134 488 304 977 2,816 1,339 4,813 11,098 6,285 
Ceolorado.... 723 1,580 857 8,107 1,869 1,238 22,261 13,458 8,803 
Comal....... 61 126 65 119 948 829 1,283 10,590 9,307 
CO US ae 1 123 122 68 400 3882 503 4,328 3,825 
2 | ee 10 esau een Se Pe aa on = Yea 
Dallas....... 207 481 274 ‘756 2,642 1,868 38,643 18,192 9,549 
Denton...... 10 79 69 249 926 677 1,754° 8,389 6,635 
Dewitt..oc- 568 9638 395 2,635 5,928 3,293 17,954 81,518 18,564 
BR 3% ons 77 517 440 327 1,593 1,266 2,858 13,852 10,994 
8 SR Oe oO EE SH kh aaa Gee ences owe By SLO cecace 
ace +s ieee Re ree eee 8 a eee 
Fannin...... 528 1,019 491 1,877 2,085 208 10,192 12,688 2,496 
Fayette..... 1,016 2,072 1,056 1,722 4,397 2,675 14,085 26,952 12,867 
Fort Bend... 1,554 1,746 192 1,835 2,898 1,063 29,223 30,380 1,157 
Freestone.... ..... Binet scans ons.¥a Te Woes ceeds « 2, gare 
Galveston... 714 963 249 391 831 440 18,328 15,600 2,272 
Gillespie .... 5 63 58 86 612 426 788 10,190 9,402 
Goliad...... 213 416 208 482 1,962 1,530 17,781 18,733 11,002 
Gonzales.... 601 2,140 1,589 2,819 5,422 3,103 29,726 88,231 8,505 
Grayson..... 186 602 416 878 2,283 1,410 5,111 13,566 8,455 
Grimes...... 1,680 8,177 1,497 1,570 2,588 968 22,324 18,915 8,409 
Guadalupe... 335 1,637 1,802 1,889 3,646 3,257 11,563 26,280 14,717 
ee 905 1,195 290 1,718 2,264 546 29,123 45,106 15,983 


Harrison.... 6,213 7,014 801 2,940 2,783 157 12,530 7,498 .5,037 
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——-NFGROFS———, HORSES a, —CATTLE —\ 

COUNTIES. 1850. 1855. Increase. 1850. 1855. Increase. 1850. 1855. Increase. 
Hays...... ‘ 128 517 889 216 1,029 818 1,783 4,526 2,793 
Henderson... 81 411 880 264 415 151 8,392 3,817 425 
, copece BEE accuse ecco _ aaa 0,186 sécces 
EIINO ccc caces sages peces icuses eo Oe eacece 670 “ncn c's 
Hopkins... .. 154 852 198 850 1,870 1,020 8,963 18,248 9,285 
Houston..... 673 1,595 992 1,028 1,501 473 13,016 12,949 67 
ee 41 198 157 3861 1,888 1,477 3,480 17,871 14,391 
Jackson. .... 839 717 378 1,074 1,451 877 20,792 40,487 19,715 
Jasper ...... 541 991 450 487 613 176 5,800 6,127 827 
Jefferson.... 269 216 85 1,927 2,785 858 29,159 39,657 10,498 
Johnson, .... sine 390 nccas eke. Se ss ccle..c wean 8 O62 iscas. 
ec cbh bccn cocem enn deuceeee: «bb Ee, 0008 6b ess 6 mee eNs 
Kauffman 65 3829 264 38038 1,122 819 2,865 11,308 8,443 
KIRROG io cisie ino cige tines cccediideepe coves coves seduced levesse ee Fhe 
Lamar...... 1,085 1,296 211 1,988 2,487 499 14,483 12,592 1,891 
Lavaca...... 482 1,004 572 1,456 2,107 652 12,590 16,228 3,688 
Leon....... 621 1,455 8384 1,202 1,901 699 14,089 14,533 444 
Liberty ..... 892 922 80 2,451 8,203 752 45,670 58,031 12,361 
Limestone... 618 680 62 1,248 1,799 551 13,294 21,360 8,066 
M’Lennan... ..... } Ginakvies, eonan DM 26 + da eden a er 
RU sock snare Se ws hy. comes DL 30D cetenc opens zk eae 
Matagorda... 1,208 1,578 371 1,078 1,638 560 35,009 33,334 1,675 
Medina...... 28 25 3 90 800 210 797 5,778 4,981 
Milam....... 436 749 318 1,151 2,565 1,414 10,630 18,185 7,555 


Montgomery. 945 1,448 503 1,006 1,037 21 11,777 6,825 6,452 
Nacogdoches. 1,404 1,714 810 1,486 2,378 892 9,879 14,572 4,693 
Navarro..... 246 1,135 889 896 2,812 1,916 9,265 29,505 20,240 


Newton..... 426 602 176 331 496 165 4,940 4,481 459 
Neuces.....- 47 89 42 677 1,315 638 10,075 14,364 4,289 
OPrANge. 2.220 cccee coves coves coves eoese ceese seeses covees sevens 
Panola...... 1,198 1,990 797 1,116 1,531 415 6,719 8,633 1,914 
Racca oe #805 1,450 645 1,058 1,037 21 15,486 5,408 10,028 
EAD. canoe ccems Sones pititbaiin htm triee. nainkhtes™< Benees 
Red River... 1,406 1,807 401 1,343 1,731 3888 9,182 12,811 8,629 
Refugio. .... 19 148 129 407 1,550 1,143 10,124 14,833 4,709 
Robertson... 264 1,239 975 710 1,584 874 11,634 19,959 8,325 
ae 2,136 3,620 1,484 2,480 2,712 232 12,423 9,670 2,753 
Sabine...... 942 800 142 784 247 587 7,298 2,144 5,149 
SanAugustine 1,561 1,448 113 1,048 946 102 9,063 6,008 3,060 
San Patricio . 3 21 18 47 252 205 1,692 10,510 8,818 
Shelby <.9'0 ae 961 775 186 1,353 941 412 10,985 7,172 8,713 
Smith....... 717 2,489 1,722 980 1,684 704 6,133 5,557 576 
RE . o.c Sete occa acaba. eames Sasbe, «ccc wickbew usetse weak ee 
Tarrant..... 65 280 215 159 1,696 1,537 1,549 18,570 12,021 


Titus........ 467 1,216 749 953 1,053 100 6,838 17,160 822 
Travis....... 791 2,068 1,277 1,511 3,746 2,235 11,953 18,396 6,443 


Trinity...... oes. a eis»... Tce: amattele<- stil es . oe 
Tyler....... 418 752 834 547 713 166 4,938 5,484 546 
Upshur...... 682 1,784 1,102 996 1,025 29 5,473 3,026 2,447 
CO. cdlinc¢ elakéit ans 28s CASS aber 008 éo«' eee 
Van Zandt... 40 125 85 62 643 20 4,097 7,520 38,423 
Victoria..... 571 861 290 1,838 2,988 1,150 13,288 28,243 14,955 
Walker ..... 1,301 2,765 1,464 1,818 1,930 112 23,923 11,947 11,976 
Washington.. 2,817 4,399 1,582 2,552 4,408 1,856 21,873 22,090 217 
Wes names. <0000.,.60840:000 00 ies stash 9 inne ae toe a Pere 


Wharton.... 1,242 1,798 556 1,173 2,179 1,006 15,668 14,977 691 
Williamson. . 155 757 602 2,223 4,045 1,822 21,060 21,832 772 
Wee os das “edie ee BEE sccce cvece B66 0bM wcceus 4,069 ...6. . 
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He remarks upon it as follows, as well as upon other tables 
furnished by him, showing the growing consequence of Texas : 


“The whole number of horses and cattle assessed, in 1850, was 750,352 valued 
at $5,222,270; whilst, in 1855, the number had risen to 1,603,146, valued at 
$16,916,833, or an increase of about 110 per cent. in number, and of more than 
800 per cent in value. 

“The above statement shows a most astonishing result, considering that only 
twenty years have passed since Texas was, literally, an uncultivated waste, 
Ten years have now elapsed since the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
during which time her wealth has increased nearly five fold. It will be seen 
that the land assessed has increased from 31,967,480 acres to 45,419,836, and in 
value from $17,776,101 to $58,334,624, or more than 300 per cent., during the 
ten years. The average value per acre has risen from about 55 cents, in lt ‘6, 
to $1,28, in 1855, or more than 230 per cent. 

“Negroes have increased in number from 31,099, valued at $10,142,198, or an 
average value of $324 per head, to 105,704, valued at $53,422,663, or an aver- 
age value per head of $505. This gives an increase in number of a little more 
than 300 per cent., and in value of more than 500 per cent. 

“The whole number of horses and cattle, in 1846, was but 411,100 ; since which 
time they have increased to 1,603,146, or 400 per cent. The increase in value 
has been still greater, having risen from $2,929,372, in 1846, to $16,916,833, in 
1855, or nearly 600 per cent. Under the head of money at interest, goods in 
store, ete., is included also miscellaneous property, and the value of town lots. 
It will be seen that the increase in the value of the whole has been from 
$3,543,501 to $20,649,024, or nearly 600 per cent. The average increase of all 
kinds of property, during the ten years, as exhibited in the column of aggregate 
taxable property, will be found to be about 430 per cent., having risen, in the 
aggregate value, from $34,391,174 to about $150,000,000.” 





CENTRAL SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


I pass to the second branch of the subject. Two questions 
here arise. 1. What amount will be needed for establishing 
the University, and for endowing it in perpetuity? 2. How 
can the money be raised? To these questions replies will be 
given in their proper order, and as succinctly and intelligibly 
as possible. A positive and precisely definite answer cannot 
be given to the first question, but an amount supposed to be 
sufficiently large will be indicated ; and when the method for 
raising it is suggested, it will be seen that it can be easily in- 
creased, and as easily raised. For erecting the necessary build- 
ings, purchasing the apparatus, library, &c., agrosssum of about 
two millions will probably be required. For endowing the 
University, three millions more. A total then, of five millions 
is supposed to be sufficient, both to establish the University, 
and to endow it in perpetuity. This is not a very large sum. 
It has often been raised by States and Corporations, and is 
only $357,142 apiece for the fourteen Southern States. The 
Georgia State Road has probably cost more than that sum ; 
and even should it be advisable or necessary to double the 
amount, and make it $10,000,000, that would be a very small 
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sum to be paid by fourteen sovereign States for the innumera- 
ble blessings and advantages which are sure to result from it. 
In fact when the wealth, the resources, and the greatness of 
the South are considered, that amount dwindles into a mere 
baubee, and I hope that no one will be frightened, or have 
his breath taken away, when the figures are presented to his 
sight. Some one may here exclaim, “Give us something 
more than your dictum to show that such an amount will be 
necessary for the purpose specified.” That I will do, when I 
come to consider the organization of the University ; but here, 
I am chiefly concerned about the ways and means for raisin r 
the sum supposed to be necessary; and, therefore, I Pinas. 

to consider the second question. As already stated, it is sup- 
posed that $5,000,000 will be sufficient to organize the Uni- 
versity and to endow it. How can that sum be raised? In 

the Southern States there are 6,113,308 white inhabitants, 
210,055 free negroes, 543,569,920 square acres of land, and 
$2,917,234,875 of real and personal property. For a verifi- 
cation of these figures see tables xvi, xi, vit, coxiv of 
Compendium United States Census. The amount given for 

the value of real and personal estate appears to be much too 
small. It is taken from column headed “Total” of table 
coxtv. On page 169 of Compendium, it is stated that the 
average value per acre of land in the Union, improved and 
unimproved, is $11.14. If the territories be excepted, there 

is less improved land in the Southern States, proportionably 

to area, than in any other section perhaps. But an average 

of $5 per acre for land in the South, improved and unim- 
proved, is surely not too high. That will give for lands alone 
$2,717,849,600. If to this be added the st of houses, farm- 

ing implements, slaves, and all other articles of property, 

real and personal, the aggregate cannot fall far short of 
$4,000,000,000. Let that be as it may, however, I will adhere 

to the figures given by the Census Report. The method which 

I suggest for raising the $5,000,000, is to levy a tax on popu- 
lation, a tax on area, and a tax on property. It may be ob- , 
jected to the tax on land, that the value of the land is included 

in the estimated amount of real and personal estate, and that 
therefore, it will be taxed twice. This is true. But the total 

tax on land cannot in any case, including the double taxation, 
amount to more than etght-tenths of a cent per acre. But it 

will not be so much, for that supposes the average value of 
land to be $5 per acre, whereas, as has been shown above 

that estimate is too high in order to get the amount of real 

and personal estate given in the Report. A land tax is sug- 
gested also for a reason to be given hereafter. Ifa tax of ten 
cents be imposed on every white inhabitant, male and female, 
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man, woman and child, $611,330 will be raised. One dollar 
on every free negro will produce $210,055. The total popu- 
lation tax will then be $821,385. A tax of three-quarters of 
a cent per acre will produce $4,076,774. One-twentieth of a 
mill on every dollar of property will give $145,861. Adding 
up these amounts, there results a total of $5,044,020; or an 
average of only 824 cents to each white inhabitant. If the 
amount proposed to be raised from the free negroes be deducted, 
the average for every white inhabitant—supposing that the 
free negroes own no property—is reduced to seventy-nine 
cents. A difference of only 34 cents. If the free negroes 
then, are not taxed at all, the increase on the taxation of each 
white inhabitant will not be appreciable. But let us see what 
will be the average taxation on every family which of course 
will be paid by the head. Allowing five persons for every 
family, there are in the Southern States 1,222,662 farhilies. 
Supposing that the land and value of real and personal estate 
are equally distributed among them, each family will possess 
444 acres of land, and be worth $2,386. Whilst the tax will 
only be $4 124. Of course, it is not meant that on an average, 
every family in the South is worth 444 acres of land, and in 
addition to that $2,386; for the price of the land is included 
in the amount expressive of the estimated value of real and 
personal estate; but that every family will have to pay—if 
the plan suggested is carried out—taxes on that much land 
and money. The Southerners are probably the richest people 
on the face of the earth, and at the time of the last Census, 
each family was worth on an average at least $3,000. From 
the above statements, facts, and calculations—and I hope that 
every one will go over the calculations for himself—it is seen 
that not only can $5,000,000 be raised, but that double that 
sum would be no burden. 

The slaves being property, and not directly interested in 
the establishment of the University, they are not regarded as 
a part of the population. And as it may be urged, that as 
free negroes will not be participants of the results expected to 
follow from the organization of the University, they should 
not be taxed for its establishment, the reply is, that the free 
negroes being protected by the law, the State has a perfect 
right—perfect in morals and in law—to make them pay for 
that protection, any amount which is not burdensome and op- 
pressive. It is well known, that, as a general rule, they are a 
graceless, vagabondish set, and contribute very little to the 
support of the State by which they are protected. They are 
not citizens, never can become citizens, and wherever found 
in large numbers they are an expense and a source of trouble. 
They are only permitted to remain in the Southern States upon 

2 
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rinciples of humanity. If expelled, they would go to the 
fireling States, and there perish of hunger and cold. If sent 
to Africa they would relapse into barbarism. 

It will not be necessary for the whole amount to be raised in 
one year, or two years. It will require some time for the 
erection of the necessary buildings, the purchase of the appa- 
ratus and library, and to secure the services of competent pro- 
fessors. It would be best, if the whole amount could be raised 
at once; for then, it might be placed out at interest, and the 
amount thence accruing would be so much added to the en- 
dowment fund. But it will be more politic to raise the re- 
quired sum gradually; and if two, or three, or four, or five years 
elupse before each State Pays in its proportion, the whole 
amount will be so silently and insensibly accumulated that no 
citizen will be able to tell how, or when he paid his assess- 
ment. 

It is very probable, that the gross amount necessary to be 
raised will be much diminished by private contributions and 
bequests. Cities, corporations, associated companies, and in- 
dividuals may endow professorships. Railroad companies, for 
instance, may endow professorships of Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering—Chambers of Commerce and Shipowners gene- 
rally—Chairs of Practical Astronomy—<Agricultural Associa- 
tions, a Chair of Agricultural Chemistry—Historical Societies, 
a professorship of History, &c. In fact, such an institution 
will appeal to the patriotism of all classes of the people, and 
they will doubtless be seen crowding to offer their gifts, and 
no one will murmur at the insignificant amount of taxation 
which he has to pay. 

This enterprise appeals particularly to the young men of the 
resent and the rising generation ; and if the y will only take 
, old of it with energy and perseverance, it will most certainly 
be crowned with success. 

Again, this is 1857, whilst the statistics refer to 1850. Since 
1850, the territory of the Southern States has not increased, 
but wealth and population have advanced with rapid strides. 
The value of real and personal estate in the South may safely 
be estimated at $3,500,000,000, and the white population at 
8,500,000. This increase in population and in value of real 
and personal property will reduce the average assessment of 
each individual to about sixty cents. Who would hesitate to 
pay that amount for such a purpose? 

When any people are about to take an important step, the 
results of which will probably extend through all time, and 
exert a commanding influence upon future ‘generations, the 
interests and claims of posterity should be taken into consider- 
ation. Hence, when it is proposed to determine the site of an 
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object, national in its character, as a university, or a capitol, 
three elements should enter into the calculation, viz: the geo- 
graphical element as the representative of posterity, and the 
population and money elements representing the interests of 
the present generation. Should attention be paid to the claims 
of posterity “alone, the university, or capitol, or other national 
object, would be located at the center of area of the State. 
Should the interests of the present generation be considered 
without any reference to those of posterity, it would be loca- 
ted neither at the center of population, nor at that of wealth ; 
but at some point equally distant from each, or nearer to one 
than the other, according to the method by ‘which population 
is represented in the calculation. It is evident that the geo- 
graphical center would, in many cases, be absolutely inadmis- 
sible as the site of any ‘such national object . The centers of 
population and wealth are also liable to several objections, al- 
though cases may arise in which it would be advisable to omit 
all consideration of the geographical center, and locate the 
national object with reference to those centers alone, or even 
with reference to one of them alone, to the exclusion of the 
other two. As a general rule, however, the three elements 
should enter for consideration ; and having found the centers 
of area, population, and wealth, that point which is equally 
distant from the three, would be the political center of the 
country. Other circumstances, it is true, may come in and 
modify the result, but in the outset no attention whatever 
should be paid to them. They should not be regarded until 
after the location, determined by the elements me entioned, has 
been found; for they can hardly be said to exist as modifying 
circumstances until it has been ascertained where the object 
would be located did they not exist. It may be said generally, 
however, that the location should be healthy, comparatively 
easy of access, and in a country of abundance; or rather, that 
these seuilishenn should be fulfilled by the location. But of 
course no objections can be urged against the location until it 
has been found, for they would equally apply to every location. 
Instead of adopting the point equally distant from the three 
centers of area, population, and wealth, as the political cen- 
ter, another point may be ascertained depending upon the 
manner in which area and population are represented in the 
calculation, and the character of the object to be located. 
(Mr. Richardson here enters into an elaborate and able ex- 
position of the manner of finding the several centers, illus- 
trated with maps, which we are compelled to omit.—Eprror. | 
In the organization of the University, this maxim should be 
borne in mind: “ Nothing is improper to be taught which is 
proper for a gentleman to learn.” Any thing, then, which is 
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honest, useful, improving, refining, or humanizing, may, with- 
out any impropriety, be taught. The prime object of educa- 
tion is to make man better and to prepare him for usefulness, 
He must be regarded as a moral, an intellectual, and a physi- 
cal being; and any system of education which does not pro- 
vide for the proper development of each one of these depart- 
ments (if the term be permitted) falls short of the require- 
ments of his nature. However perverted man may be, he 
naturally desires to be as good as the best, as useful as the 
most useful, as refined as those who are most thoroughly so, 
and equal in all respects to the most perfect of his race. No 
one has ever witnessed a sublime moral example without be- 
ing desirous to emulate it, or a mighty intellectual effort with- 
out wishing he were equal to it, or any feat of activity, dar- 
ing, or strength, without involuntarily sighing after the ability 
to do the same. No man has ever wished to be the reverse 
of Christ as the most perfect type of a moral being in human 
form, or the opposite of Washington as a patriot and states- 
man; the reverse of Caesar as a successful general, or the op- 
posite of Sampson as an instance of superior development of 
physical force. 

The function of education is to cultivate these aspirations 
and desires, but at the same time to modify and restrain them. 
Every effort should be made to inculcate noble and expanded 
views, to impart to the minds of the young enlarged and libe- 
ral ideas, and the strictest watch should be kept against the 
formation of narrow and contracted habits of thought. At- 
tention must also be paid to the practical and useful. 

To carry out these ideas thus generally expressed, the fol- 
lowing list of professorships is suggested : 





1. Evidences of Natural and Revealed| 22. Practical and Analytical Chemistry 
Religion. 23. Theory and Practice of Agriculture 

2. Moral and Intellect .al Philosophy. | 24. Geology. 

8. History and Geography. 25. Natural History and Ethnology. 
4. National and Constitutional Law. | 26. Botany. 

5. Rhetoric and Logie. 27. Comparative Anatomy. 

6. Political Economy. 28. Physiology and Human Anatomy, 
7. Oratory and Belles Lettres. 29. Drawing. 

8. Patriotism. 30. Painting. 

9. English Language and Literature. | 31. Music. 

10. Latin om “ 32. Law. 

11. Greek - ¢ 33. Law. 

12. Hebrew “ * 34. Medicine. 

13. French 7 a 35. Medicine. 

14. Spanish ° ” 36. Medicine. 

15. German x - 37. Medicine. 

16. Italian i * 88. Civil Engineering. 

17. Mathematics, Pure. 39. Mining, Engineering, & Metallurgy. 
18. Mathematics, — 40. Mechanical Engineering. 

19. Natural Philosophy and Astronomy | 41. Military Engineering. 
20. Practical Astronomy. 42. Tactics and Military Art & Science, 
21. Chemistry and Mineralogy. 43. Gymnastics. 
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A few remarks, by way of explanation and suggestion, may 
be necessary with regard to some of the professorships men- 
tioned. They will be referred to by their numbers. 


1. Should be filled by a man whose irreproachable life, 
whose daily walk and conversation, will be the most unanswer- 
able argument in behalf of the truth of the doctrines which 
he teaches. 

3. Geography has occupied so humble and degraded a po- 
sition in the usual educational system of this country, that 
some may wonder why it is introduced in the university course. 
Of the importance, however, of a thorough knowledge of 
geography to the statesman and philosopher, as well as to the 
commercial speculator, allusion needs only to be made here. 
And it is sufficient, perhaps, merely to call attention to the 
subject in this manner, without attempting to show its im- 
portance by any line of argument. 

7. Stump-speaking, which consists for the most part of a 
retail of political cant and often obscene anecdotes, has so vi- 
tiated the taste of the people, that, unless some reformatory 
movement is set on foot, American orators bid fair to degener- 
ate into mere ¢ed/ers of spicy things and bandiers of personali- 
ties. This chair, then, should be filled by one who is a true 
orator, and who will be a model to those who listen to his in- 
structions—a model, not to be imitated or rather copied, but 
to be studied. 

8. The duty of the incumbent of this professorship should 
be, to instill into the minds and hearts of his pupils a pure and 
undivided love of country—to vindicate the domestic institu- 
tions of the South, and to hold them up as worthy of their 
hearty support, their love and admiration. He should be a 
man of commanding presence, of fervid eloquence, of un- 
doubted integrity, of extensive erudition, great in historic lore, 
a thorough Southerner. The great and good, the wise and 
virtuous, the pure in heart, of all ages, must be continually 
held up as examples to the young. The lecture room should 
be adorned by the busts and statues and portraits of the 
mighty dead, of both ancient and modern times. Upon the 
speaking canvas should be delineated the gallantry of Cocless, 
the sacrifices of Curtius and Winkelreid, and the firmness of 
Scaevola. The memorable events of our own glorious strug- 
gle for independence should occupy no insignificant place. 

‘he names, the deeds, the sentiments of our patriots and he- 
roes, should be remembered, and their record cherished as 
among the priceless treasures of the memory. Each citizen 
should be taught that the fate of the republic rests upon his 
shoulders; and he should be made to believe, to feel, this sen- 
timent. In a word, this professor must be regarded as the 
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great high priest, ministering at the altar of his country, and 
should be so gifted as to impart a double portion of his spirit 
to all who wait upon his ministrations. 

9. So shameful has been the neglect of the study of the 
English language, both in this country and in England, that 
among educated men there are many who, although familiar 
with the etymology and syntax of the learned languages, 
would be put to the blush if asked to construe an English 
sentence. And whilst they boast of the elegance and euphony 
of Latin and Greek, know comparatively little of the simplicity 
and strength of their native tongue. There seems to be but 
one difficulty under which the E nglish language labors, @. e. its 
barbarous orthography. It appears to be both reasonable and 
natural, that words should be spelled as they are pronounced. 
The English language sets this simple rule at defiance, and the 
powers of the letters are frequently so confounded and lost, 
that the articulate sounds which they represent, do net enter 
at all into the pronunciation of the words which they spell. 
Other languages are of course obnoxious to the same charge 
in some measure. The Spaniards are the only people who 
have had the moral courage to attempt and carry out a reform 
in the orthography of their language. Other nations have 
generally left such changes to time and chance to effect, and 
usually, they have been simple changes and not reforms. Of 
course, the English language has improved wonderfully, in 
the last two or three centuries, and it is probable that the 
time will come when words will be spelled as they are pro- 
nounced. J am not prepared, however, to say that so sweep- 
ing a a ange would be desirable at the present time, or ever. 

‘10, The Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages derive 
their ieecipel importance from the fact that upon a correct 
knowledge of them depends the true interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures. ar mr of the mental training which arises 
from the study of those languages there are several other ad- 
vantages; but the one mentioned above is the principal one. 
And that is the strongest argument which can be presented 
in behalf of the study | of the first two languages. The other 
reasons usually advanced are fallacious. They are, that a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek is essential to a correct under- 
standing ¢ of the English language; and that Latin and Greek 
are the ‘keys s by which the literary treasures of the past are un- 
locked. To answer these arguments in inverted order—there 
was a time when the last one held, but that time has past. 
The value of an idea consists not so much in the words in 
which it is conveyed, but in the edea stself. To judge of the 
beauty or symmetry of a composition in an other Janguage 
we must first be able to render it into our own. The various 
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literary remains of the ancient world have been translated 
time and again, and it is no longer necessary for students to 
wade for years through Latin and Greek in order to moralize 
with Seneca, and philosophize with Plato. Again, if a know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek be necessary to a correct understand- 
ing of English, where are we to go to get a thorough compre- 
hension of Latin and Greek? The'Latin and Greek are in 
many respects derivative languages, and the Latin more so 
than the Greek. Hence, this search would never end. But 
it need not be commenced, for it must be remembered that 
the root of a word does not always fix the sense of the deriva- 
tive. But even should the root fix the sense of the derivative, 
it does not follow that a knowledge of the meaning of the root 
will render the meaning of the derivative very much clearer. 
For, if we are told that such a word means so and so, because 
its root means so and so, we might very well ask, why does 
its root mean so and so? If, as etymologists tell us, agriculture 
means, “the art of cultivating a field,” because it comes from 
ager, a field, and cultura, cultivation, why does ager mean a 
field, and cultura, cultivation? And if those words be traced 
to other roots, in an other language, we are still permitted to 
inquire, why have these roots of roots such and oe meanings ¢ 
Custom, arbitrary custom, fixes the sense and meaning of 
words in all languages; and agriculture no more means “ the 
art of cultivating a field,” because it comes from ager and 
cultura, than because it does not come from piscis and navigo. 
It must mean, the art of cultivating a field because the people 
who use it in that sense agree that it shall signify that; and 
they have a perfect right to change its meaning if they see 
proper to do so. It is true, however, that in form it does come 
from the words mentioned. 

Let it not be supposed that this is an argument against 
the study of the dead languages. It is intended to be no such 
thing, but simply an attempt to expose the fallaciousness of 
the reasons usually advanced in behalf of their study, and to 
give the trne and only unanswerable reason. 

Another argument in favor of the study of the dead lan- 
guages, and to which allusion has been made in the foregoing 
remarks, is, that the mental training which results from their 
close and systematic study is of inealeulable value, although 
the knowledge of the language after it has been acquired may 
be comparatively valueless. This is very true, but if it is a 
good argument in favor of studying Latin and Greek, is equally 
good in favor of studying the various modern languages. And 
the study of the modern languages has this advantage, viz: 
the knowledge when acquired is not valueless. 

13, 16. The French and Spanish languages possess for South- 
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erners a commercial, a scientific, and a literary importance ; 
the German a scientific and literary importance principally, 
whilst to the Italian there is merely attached a literary and 
historical interest. A knowledge of French is indispensable 
to the diplomatist and savan, and it is to be regretted that not 
more atteation is paid to it in this country. One-third of the 
time usually devoted to Latin and Greek would enable a stu- 
dent not only to translate French readily, but to speak it flu- 
ently and to write it. It is generally conceded that it is infi- 
nitely more easy to acquire a knowledge of a living than a 
dead language. Cannot the interests of antiquity and mod- 
ern times be harmonized, or are the languages of the present 
day too boyish and youthful to enter into the presence of the 
hoary-headed tongues of the past? The Southern States bor- 
der upon Mexico, are within hailing distance of Cuba, and 
are nearer to Central America and the other Spanish Ameri- 
can Republics than any other power. In all the countries 
enumerated Spanish is the vernacular. Should we not know 
something of the language of our neighbors? Should we not 
cultivate their regard, their friendship? To do so we must 
converse with them. If our friendship and intercourse are 
important to them, theirs are not the less so to us. 

17, 18. Mathematical studies have not as yet taken their 
true position in the educational system of this country. The 
course in the literary schools is generally a mere sham. It is 
too slight, and hurried over too rapidly. Cannot some im- 
provement be made? The subject lies at the foundation of 
all true reasoning, and is superior to any other for mental 
training. No man reasons correctly unless he reasons mathe- 
matically. It is the very basis of logic, the “ perfection of 
reason.” 

20. An Astronomical Observatory should of course be es- 
tablished in connection with the University. 

25. The Professor of Ethnology should pay particutar at- 
tention to the influence exerted by the climate and general 
physical characteristics of a country, upon the moral and men- 
tal habitudes of the inhabitants, as well as upon their physical 
constitution. This question has never perhaps been satisfac- 
torily answered or sufficiently studied —“* What influence has 
the topography of a country upon the rational character of 
the people? 

31, 32. It is supposed, that in addition to the professorship 
of national and constitutional law, two others will be needed 
to complete the organization of the legal department. 

34, 37. In addition to the medical chairs already mentioned, 
four more will probably be needed. The numbers have been 
wr blank intentionally in order that they may be filled at 
eisure. 
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43. Of the importance of physical training nothing surely 
needs be said here. It is certainly better for a man to be 
hardy, athletic, and strong, than to be puny, weak, and effemi- 
nate. A strong body is necessary to the custody of an aspi- 
ring mind. Every attention then should be devoted to the 
proper and systematic development of the physical man. 

Nothing has been said so far about theological schools. 
The States cannot with propriety establish them. The reason 
is obvious. It would not do to organize divinity schools in 
favor of certain denominations of Christians to the exclusion 
of others, and it is impossible to establish one for every sect. 
The method suggested by Mr. Jefferson for the adoption of 
the University of Virginia is perhaps the true plan. Invite 
the different denominations of Christians to establish schools 
of divinity in connection with the University, and let the 
students be admitted to all the rights and privileges of the 
University students. As an encouragement, a certain part of 
the interest of the endowment fund may be set aside each 
year to be divided among the divinity schools established, in 
proportion to the number of professorships organized. 

To return to the estimated cost of establishing the Univer- 
sity, it is seen that the amount, $2,000,000, is not too large, if 
the organization be carried out on the plan suggested. The 
grounds, the various halls for lectures and recitations, and the 
professors’ houses will require about $1,500,000; and not less 
than $500,000 should be expended for libraries, apparatus, 
cabinets, &c., &c. In erecting the buildings, some attention 
should be paid to architectural effect and taste, and the grounds 
should be laid out with care. The mind is susceptible of edu- 
cation in various ways, and the function of every object, build- 
ing, landscape, painting, statue, and tree, should be to improve, 
to refine, to elevate. Interspersed throughout the groves, and 
in the niches of the various buildings, should be statues and 
busts of the great and the good. The daily contemplation of 
these will lead the young to reflect upon their lives and action, 
and superinduce a spirit of emulation, and a desire to equal 
the greatness of departed worth. 

It may be said now that the sum mentioned above is too 
small. Very well, double it, and the total amount will then 
be only $8,000,000. It has been shown that $10,000,000 can 
be raised with comparative ease; and, in an enterprise of this 
kind, every thing ought to be conducted on a scale of magni- 
ficence commensurate with its importance. The endowment 
fund has been put at $3,000,000. At six per cent. that amount 
will yield an annual revenue of $180,000. Supposing that 
the number of professorships be increased to fifty, by the ad- 
dition of other depastasiinta and that each professor be guaran- 
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teed $3,000 per annum, $150,000 will be expended in salaries 
There will then remain $30,000 to be devoted to repairs, 
keeping up supply of apparatus, the increase of library and 
the support of servants ; $3,000 per annum for a man of abilit 
is certainly small enough, and each professor should be allowed 
to increase his salary to $5,000 by fees from his students, pro- 
vided that no student pays more than a certain fixed amount, 
whether he attends one professor or several. Fixing tuition 
at $50 per annum, and supposing that 3,000 pupils attend, the 
annual revenue arising from students’ fees alone will be 
$150,000. From this, deducting $2,000 for each professor, 
there will remain $50,000, which added to the $30,000 above 
will give a total surplus of $80,000, to be expended for the 
objects specitied, a for the support of Divinity Schools. 
Should this surplus, for any year, exceed the demands for other 
expenses, the excess can be added to the endowment fund. 
And as that fund increases, the rate of tuition should diminish, 
until, at last, the fees collected from the students may be just 
enough to keep the buildings and improvements generally 
in repair; the expense of increasing library and apparatus, 
and supporting servants, &c., being defrayed from the interest 
of endowment fund. If it should be necessary at any time to 
erect new buildings, the rates of tuition can be increased, so 
as not to exceed $ 50 per annum, however, and the amount so 
raised devoted to that purpose. 

In conclusion, a few pertinent questions may be addressed 
to the reader. 


1. Is the project practicable, or is it dreamy and chimerical ? 

2. Independently of the arguments which have been pre- 
sented in its behalf, does not the measure commend itself to 
you as fraught with good to the South ? 

3. Would you murmur at being called upon to contribute 
the small pittance necessary for e: each one in order to secure 
so great an end? 

4, Will you not encourage this undertaking, steady its 
tottering steps, write for it, speak for it, open your purse in its 
support ¢ 7 


The writer is aware that this article goes forth in a very 
crude and imperfect state, that he has not presented the best 
arguments in behalf of the measure which he advocates, nor 
dressed those which he has offered in the best form. Such a 
subject requires much attention and discussion, and he merely 
indulges the hope that his suggestions will excite interest and 
elicit i inquiry with regard to it. Who will become champions 
of this movement in behalf of Southern learning and Southern 
harmony? As has been already stated, it is an enterprise 
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which appeals to the patriotism and interest of every South- 
erner. Will not each one respond to the call? Suppose some 
of the States will not unite in it, will the others hesitate? 
What are $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 compared to the great 
results which are sure to follow the establishment of the Uni- 
versity? Suppose none of the States will engage in it, will 
the people in their private capacity not carry it out? Will 
not cities, wealthy corporations, and individuals establish 
professorships, fellowships, scholarships? Why cannot Savan- 
nah, or Columbus, or Charleston, or Mobile, or New Orleans, 
or Nashville, or any other Southern city endow a professorship ¢ 
The amount necessary for so doing will never be missed from 
the treasury. Let the subject be discussed and more light be 
brought to bear upon it. Who will become its champion ? 





WEALTH OF THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 
INDIVIDUAL AND NATIONAL WEALTH—THE SLAVE-TRADE AND THE UNION. 


Wuitst travelling through New England, viewing her pov- 
erty-stricken fields, “her fine towns and cities, her mighty fac- 
tories, her great commerce, her palatial private residences, 
and her stores and warehouses filled with rich merchandise 
from every region, the reflection forced itself on us that a 
change in the course of trade might make all this, except the 
worthless lands and untenanted houses, take wings and fly 
to countries where capital could be more profitly employed in 
commerce and manufactures. Changes in the course of trade 
are things of ordinary and continual occurrence, as the erumb- 
ling ruins of Asia and Africa, and hundreds of dilapidated 
cities in Barops abundantly prove. Thinking of all this, and 
applying it to New England, we exclaimed—“ your WEALTH 
IS COSMOPOLITAN, YOUR POVERTY INDIGENOUS !” 

A few days since we stumbled on a passage of Adam 
Smith fully corroborative of our views, and we have deter- 
mined to make it the text of a short essay. 

The want of self-appreciation is the besetting sin of the 
South. For fifty years she has been more usefully, more in- 
dustriously, more energetically, and more profitably employed 
than any people under the sun. Yet all the while she has 
been envying and wishing to imitate the little “truck patches,” 
the filthy, crowded, licentious factories, the mercenary shop- 
keeping, and the slavish commerce of the North. She has 
admitted and deplored as an evil that enterprising spirit of 
her sons which, regardless of danger, of exposure and priva- 

vation, has impelled them to quit the exhausted sandy shores 
of the Atlantic and emigrate to more fertile regions in the 
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South and West. Never did people acquire wealth and power 
so fast as we have done by this process of emigration and dif- 
fusion. The posterity of an inconsiderable number of whites, 
scattered at the time of the Revolution along a narrow string 
between the Atlantic and the Alleghany, have passed those 
mountains, passed the ve and now own the most 
valuable and productive agricultural region in the world. 
Besides, they wield great influence over the destinies of civil- 
ized mankind, for their agricultural products are indispensa- 
ble to Christendom. They are the wealthiest, the happiest, 
the most prosperous, and the most virtuous of people, and 
have become so entirely by the much absurd and little under- 
stood “skinning system”—by exhausting lands rapidly, and 
resorting to new and fresh soils. When Virginia, the Caroli- 
nas, and Georgia are asked what they have done? where is 
their wealth? let them point to Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas, and say this is our handiwork, these are our children, 
those are the farms which we have provided for them. Or 
let them say, “almost every man in Christendom wears our 
cotton, whilst it employs in its manufacture and its transpor- 
tation a large portion of the labor and the commerce of Europe 
and America. And this is but one of our various and indis- 
pensable products. We have acquired and put into success- 
ful cultivation more lands than any other people, and have 
consequently amassed more of real, permanent, substantial 
wealth.” 

But to our text from Adam Smith. 

It will be found in the chapter on the “Commerce of 
Towns,” Book II— 

“The capital, however that is acquired to any country by commerce and 
manufactures, is all a very precarious and uncertain possession, till some part 
of it has been secured and realised in the cultivation and improvement of its 
lands. A merchant, it has been said very properly is not necessarily the citi- 
zen of any particular country. It isin a great measure indifferent to him from 
what place he carries on his trade; and a very trifling disgust will make him 
remove his capital, and, together with it, all the industry which it supports, 
from one country to another. No part of it ean be said to belong to any particu- 
lar country, tillit has been spread, as it were, over the face of that country, 
either in buildings, or in the lasting improvement of lands. No vestige now re- 
mains of the great wealth said to have been possessed by the greater part of 
the Hans towns, except in the obscure histories of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. It is even uncertain where some of them were situated, or to what 
towns in Europe the Latin names given to some of them belong. But though 
the misfortunes of Italy, in the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the six- 
teenth centuries, greatly diminished the commerce and manufactures of the 
cities of Lumbardy and Tuscany, those countries still continue to be among the 
most populous and best cultivated in Europe. The civil wars of Flanders, and 
the Spanish government which succeeded them, chased away the great com- 
merce of Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges. But Flanders still continues to be one 
of the richest, best cultivated, and most populous provinces of Europe. The 
ordinary revolutions of war and government easily dry up the sources of that 
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wealth which arises from commerce only. That which arises from the more 
solid improvements of agriculture is much more durable, and eannot be des- 
troyed but by those more violent convulsions occasioned by the depredations 
of hostile and barbarous nations continued for a century or two together: such 
as those that happened for some time before and after the fall of the Roman 
Empire in the western provinces of Europe.” 

Capital employed in manufacturing is equally fugitive and 
cosmopolitan with that rp in commerce and mercantile 
pursuits. The poms of the North is obviously to cultivate 
the most friendly and intimate relations with the South, be- 
cause her trade with the South sustains and keeps at home 
this otherwise cosmopolitan capital, which constitutes her 
chief wealth. 

Another extract from Adam Smith from the chapter imme- 
diately preceding will illustrate this matter. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of a city, it is true, must always ultimately derive their 
subsistence from the country. But those of a city situated 
near either the sea-coast, or the banks of a navigable river, 
are not necessarily confined to derive them from the country 
in their neighborhood.” The Northeast is one great city, for 
its agriculture is too contemptible for calculation. It lives 
and can only live by foreign trade. The trade with the South 
is its most profitable and indispensable pursuit. A mere rev- 
enue tariff, added to its vicinity to us, give it almost a monop- 
oly of that trade. Disunion or abolition would equally des- 
troy it. In the one event non-intercourse would result from 
positive legal enactment, in the other from the fact that we 
should have no agricultural surplus to sell, and nothing where- 
with to purchase Northern merchandise and manutactures, 
for abolition of slavery would annihilate our agricultural sur- 
plus. 

Non-intercourse will precede disunion. It has already be- 
gun, and is rapidly progressing. Abolition is forcing the 
South (at great pecuniary sacrifice) to become independent of 
the North. So soon as that independence is established there 
will be for us no more occasion for the Union, and it will 
easily and naturally dissolve. Then capital will quit the 
Northeast, and nothing will remain to her but poor lands, ten- 
antless houses, harbors without shipping, valueless stocks, ex- 
ploded humbugs, and repentant ists. 

3ut let us approach our subject more closely—let us dissect, 
analyze, and expose this glittering cosmopolitan wealth of the 
North, and see how much of it isa reality, how much an 
“airy nothing.” Is the merchandise that fills and adorns her 
ten thousand stores paid for? Does it belong to her or to 
Liverpool, London, and Paris? Are her merchants all solvent, 
or are half of them insolvent? If we subtract from the census 
half of her (estimated) mercantile and manufacturing wealth, 


- 
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have we not subtracted too little? For instance, a man whose 
wealth is estimated by the census at two millions fails, and 
his creditors lose a million. In this case, three millions must 
be subtracted from the estimated national wealth of the North. 
Insolvents do not, on the average, pay thirty-three per cent. 
Under this view of the subject ‘the whole mercantile and 
manufacturing wealth of the North is little but a fiction. In 
truth, it is but the power of credit to tax productive industry. 
The debts of her manufacturers and merchants almost equal 
their means. They are living by their credit and their wits. 
It seems to us this is demonstrated by the admitted fact that 
nineteen out of twenty of them fail. If so, we may safely 
assume, that at all times half of them are actually insolvent, 
and that their deficit is nearly equal to the ¢ apital of the sol- 
vent half. 

In event of disunion, the solvent, with their capital would 
emmigrate, and leave the insolvent and their debts at home. 
Plus, would seek better quarters, and minus remain behind. 

The North boasts of her wealth in railroads and railroad 
stock. Both of these items must be stricken out in estimating 
her national wealth, for both are included in the additional 
value which these roads impress upon her lands, her factories, 
and her houses, and other improvements in town and country. 
Stocks are the mere privilege to lay a tax, and constitute no 
part of national wealth, unless they be foreign stock. So with 
all debts, (if not due by foreigners,) they are no part of national 
wealth. 

But domestic stocks and debts are minus quantities, and 
represent national poverty, because they enable their owners 
not only to live without labor themselves, but to divert an im- 
mense deal of industry from the production of the necessaries 
and comforts of life, to the procurement of those luxuries in 
which the wealthy indulge; thus throwing the support of 
society on a smaller number of agricultural laborers, and of 
coarse manufacturing laborers, who produce the necessaries of 
life. 

Banking houses, the specie in their vaults, and debts due to 
banks by foreigners, are a part of national wealth. But do- 
mestic debts due them are no part of such wealth; and bank 
stock is a minus quantity in estimating this wealth. 

That railroads and railroad stock, though constituting pri- 
vate wealth, are no part of national wealth, is thus easily 
proved. Common roads are not estimated as a part of na- 
tional wealth, yet being far more numerous, and more neces- 
sary, they are more useful agents in increasing national wealth 
than 2 ‘ailroads; therefore, the latter are no more than the 
i to be estimated, bee ause both have already been esti- 
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mated in the additional value, with which they impress lands, 
houses, &c. 

Were Government to give private companies a right to 
charge toll on all common roads, this right would constitute 
road stock; but the nation would not be richer, but poorer, in 
consequence of such stock, for it would make idlers and non- 
producers of men who now work. It would constitute private 
wealth, but public poverty. Stocks, by means of the idle- 
ness and luxury which they beget, are the most alarming evil 
of modern times. 

Several hundred millions of our stocks are owned in Europe. 
This is the worst minus quantity, for, to the extent of the divi- 
dends, we are worse situated than slaves, since we work for 
Europeans for nothing. The capital of the stock so owned is 
a power of taxation, and nothing else. This evil is chiefly felt 
at the North. 

National wealth is not, as the political economists contend, 
the mere sum or aggregate of individual wealth. On the con- 
trary, in free society, individual wealth is amassed by pauper- 
izing the people at large, and tends to lessen national wealth 
by diverting industry from the production of necessaries, and 
throwing the support of all society on a few. Land and ne- 
groes, the wealth of the South, are national wealth, because 
they produce the necessaries of life. So are ships, factories, 
&e., at the North, but not the costly luxuries of their cities. 
Negro cabins and granaries, and comfortable dwelling-houses, 
are a part of national wealth, because they are essential agen- 
cies of production. But fine houses, and costly furniture and 
equipage, to produce and keep them up, divert a great deal 
of industry from more necessary pursuits, and render the mass 
of the population poorer, by increasing their labor. 

A nobleman’s palace, parks, forests, fish ponds, aviaries, 
game preservers, equipage, costly furniture, &c., constitute 
many millions of private wealth, and as many millions of na- 
tional deficit, or poverty, for many noblemen consume in lux- 
ury, in these and other ways, the annual labor of ten thousand 
men—thus diminishing the agricultural and other common 
labor of the country, and lessening the supply of food and 
raiment, for the people at large. 

On the first page of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations we 
find our theory, that “the production of luxuries, to be con- 
sumed at home, lessens national wealth,” because it diminishes 
the number of laborers employed in producing the necessa- 
ries and conveniences of life. Luxuries, made for exchange 
in foreign markets, for necessaries and convenience of life, 
stand on a different footing. They do constitute a part of 
national wealth, but diminish the wealth or well-being of 
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mankind at eee, just as luxuries made and consumed at 
home diminish domestic national wealth. 

“The annual labor of every nation is the fund which originally supplies it 
with all the necessaries and conveniences of life which it annually consumes, 
and which consist always either in the immediate produce of that labor, or in 
what is purchased with that produce from other nations. 

“ According, therefore, as this produce, or what is purchased with it, bears a 
greater or smaller proportion to the number of those who are to consume it, 
the nation will be better or worse supplied with all the necessaries and conve- 
niences for which it has vecasion, 

“But this proportion must, in every nation, be regulated by two different 
circumstances; first, by the skill, dexterity, and judgment with which its labor 
is generally applied; and, secondly, by the proportion between the number 
of those who are employed in useful labor, and that of those who are not so 
employed. 

“Whatever be the actual state of the skill, dexterity, and judgment with 
which labor is applied in any nation, the abundance or scantiness of iis annual 
supply must depend, during the continuance of that state, upon the proportion 
between the number of those who are annually employed in useful labor, and 
that of those who are not so employed.” 

The wealth of the South is permanent and real, that of the 
North fugitive and fictitious. Events now transpiring are ex- 
posing the fiction as humbug after humbug explodes; and if 
abolition succeeds, the fugitive and cosmopolitan character of 
Northern capital will be more fully exposed, for the little 
wealth that she has will then take wing and fly away. 

Her industrious and eer ae are her commer- 
cial, manufacturing, and mechanical skill, her fine harbors, 
her fisheries, and her Union with and vicinity to the South, 
are the true sources of her prosperity. A revival of the Afri- 
ean slave trade at the South would furnish her with cheaper 
raw materials, cheaper provisions, and extend and improve 
the market for her commerce, merchandise, and manufactures. 
This is probably the only measure that can save the Union. 
It will meet with some opposition from a few inconsiderate 
Southern slaveholders, because it will lessen the price of 
slaves and of slave products. But it will greatly increase the 
price of Southern lands, half of which are now lying waste 
and useless for want of labor, whilst Christendom is almost 
starving from the deficiency of Southern products. Such a 
step would give political security to the South, because it 
would indentify still more closely the interest of all sections 
in upholding and increasing slavery. Texas would speedily 
be settled, and Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, Missouri, and 
Maryland, with slaves at two hundred dollars around, would 
bring all their now vacant lands into successful cultivation. It 
is most probable that New York, Pennsylvania, and the whole 
Northwest would also become slaveholding with slaves at 
two hundred dollars. Events are tending this way, for France 
and England have already actively engaged in new forms of 
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the slave trade. Slaves, or coolies, or apprentices carried to 
their Southern colonies depress the price of our negroes and 
their products just as much as the introduction of fresh slaves 
amongst us would do. It is our true interest to secure and 
preserve the monopoly of cotton production, and we can effect 
this only by the renewal of the slave trade. 

It is highly creditable to the much abused “ extremists of 
the South” that they, with a few exceptions and their press, 
are the most prominent advocates of the revival of the slave 
trade, which in a pecuniary way most of them think injurious 
to themselves. But they are patriots, and ready to make 

reat sacrifices to preserve peace and Union. Not so the 
Korth when it was proposed to abolish this trade. Hear the 
Rev. Nehemiah Addams, one of the three thousand protesting 
abolition clergymen who was converted to the advocacy of 
Southern negro slavery by a trip South.: 

“Can any one inform us where Northern moral sense was, or whether it was 
in the Convention when the North protracted the slave trade eight years longer 
than the South wished to endure it? If in the Convention it must have had 
leave of absense when the vote on that measure was taken. It is now very 
clamorous in every debate on slavery, and it ought to be called to order, being 
reminded that its silence or consent in 1787 makes a forfeiture of all right of 
remonstrance now.” 

Is it possible to conceive that this same North, after seeing 
and suffering the evils inflicted on the laboring whites by the 
abolition of slavery, and the attempt to abolish the slave trade, 
after seeing these measures give rise to worse forms of this 
trade, and witnessing its ill effects on the liberated negroes, 
we ask, under these circumstances, is it possible to conceive 
that the North will not, when it surveys the whole ground in 
controversy, advocate the renewal of the old slave trade as a 
measure of humanity as well to the idle, savage, pagan ne- 

roes, as to the starving, laboring whites of Europe and the 
North. 

The process of disunion has begun. The churches of the 
North and the South have quarreled, and are dividing: inter- 
course between the sections is rapidly diminishing, cal mutual 
hate is daily exasperating. All sections have confidence in 
the present administration, but let it go out of power—and 
“then the deluge.” Mr. Buchanan will be the “last of the 
Presidents,” unless abolition is arrested in its course, and some 
measure, some line of policy adopted, which shall plainly and 
obviously make the extension of slavery the interest of the 
North. The struggle for slavery extension must continue, to 
accommodate the natural increase of our present slaves; and 
an exasperated South will blow the Union to shivers, if hordes 
of Northern immigrants continue to seize upon and monopo- 
lize the whole of that territory, which she (the South) chiefly 

3 
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5 despite of much Northern opposition. You Free- 
soilers of the North, like Regan and Goneril, not satisfied 
with territories, ten times as large as England, which we have 
generously given you, say to us why “five and twenty, ten or 
five? Why one?” 

Yes, you would strip us of the last acre, despite of our - os 
to you, in the language old King Lear, “ We gave you all?” 

hat matters it to us, whether squatter sovereignty, Wil- 
mot provisos, Missouri compromises, or State constitutions, 
exclude us from the fair and fertile fields, which we have won 
by our diplomacy and our arms? 

Shades of Jefferson and Monroe, of Polk, of Taylor, of 
Rusk, of Upshur, of Gilmer, and of all ye Southrons who 
fell on the fields of Texas, of California and of Mexico, seeing 
your posterity ignominiously shut out from those vast territo- 
ries which your wisdom and your valor acquired for them, 
methinks we hear you exclaim in grand and gloomy chorus— 

“Sie vos non vobis nidificatis aves ; 
Sie vos non vobis vellera fertis oves; 
Sie vos non vobis mellificatis apes ; 
Sie vos non vobis fertis aratra ome” 

We subjoin as appropriate to our purpose the following pas- 
sage from De Bow’s Review for November. Let the reader 
recollect that the Northwestern territory was donated to the 
Union by Virginia, and our case is ale out: 

‘Tn an address lately delivered somewhere at the North, the Hon. Caleb 
Cushing thus characterizes his fellow New Englanders, and does it with exceed- 


ing good grace: 
“* You clearly perceived, and frankly, earnestly, powerfully contributed with 


Virginia to deve op the great territorial capacities of the Northwest. But 
were you equally clear-sighted in regard to the not less important Southwest? 
Did you in will support Virginia there? Did you not struggle to prevent the 
acquisition of Louisiana, the acquisition of Florida, the acquisition of Texas, 
the acquisition of California? Was not the Union, as our fathers conceived it, 
thus completed in spite of you? And yet, who profited first, who profited 
next, who profited constantly, by each of these great stages of the great event?’” 

Place the North in our situation, and would she bear such 
exclusion as is practised on us, whether it were effected by 
squatter sovereignty or State constitutions? We think not. 
We believe she is too sagacious, with a vast empire at stake, 
to take, as her share, the difference “‘ twixt tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee.” 

A practical, not a theoretical measure, is needed to settle 
the difficulties between the sections. Kanzas-Nebraska bills, 
and Dred Scott decisions, will avail naught. We want our 
lands—not beautiful theories and abstractions. 

The revival of the African slave trade, the reduction in the 
price of negroes, and the increase of their numbers, will ena- 
ble us successfully to contend in the settlement of new terri- 
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tories with the vast emigration from the North. Nothing else 
can. It is the only measure that can preserve the Union. 

The wealth of the North, which is now fictitious, fugitive, 
and cosmopolitan, will become solid, real, and permanent so 
soon as the increase and extension of slavery, lowers the rag 
of the comforts and necessaries of life, and gives to her a 
large and more permanent market for her manufactures and 
commerce. With the advantages of vicinity to the South, a 
revenue tariff in her favor, and the industrious habits and 
commercial and maritime skill of her people, she could mo- 
nopolize our market through all time. We should be her 
slave colonies, and she would make larger profits from slavery 
than we. Let her examine the subject camly, targa f re- 
ligiously, morally, statistically, and philosophically, and she 
will find the proposed procedure quite as humane as profita- 
ble. If this does not satisfy her, calculate the costs and con- 
sequences of disunion, for it has come to this—either a renewal 
of the slave trade or disunion. There can be no drawn battle 
between abolition and slavery or the slave trade. Truth will 
prevail. One or the other must conquer. God defend the 
right! 

~ . . eens. tak 

Six thousand men at the North have signed a petition for a 
dissolution of the Union. They say they might easily have 
obtained sixty thousand signers. Twenty times as many, we 
regret to say, might be obtained for a similar purpose at the 
South. Ultimately abolition will be put down. The tide of 

ublic opinion from Western Europe sets in that direction. 

‘he London Times, the great organ of that opinion, is almost 
the avowed advocate of a revival of the old slave trade. 

“Tur Lonnon Tres on Stavery.—On the first of the month of August— 
the anniversary of the West India emancipation—when our freedom shriekers 
and free negroes were celebrating the event, and singing hosannas to Queen 
Victoria, the ‘London Times’ used the following language: 

“«The worthy men who extinguished slavery and ruined our West India 
possessions are very touchy, very obstinate, very inconvertible on that tender 
point. It is not our business to deny them much justice and truth on either 
side, or to stand up for the planters, who took a line which repelled all reason- 
able advocacy. But confessedly taking that grand summary view of the ques- 
tion which we cannot help taking, after quarter of a century, the process was a 
failure—it destroyed an immense property, ruined thousands of good families, 
degraded the negroes still lower than they were, after all, increased the mass 
of slavery in less scrupulous hands. After many attempts at indirect discour- 
agement, we have been obliged, at Jast, to recognise and and admit persistent 
slave-owners to an equal rank in our commerce.’” 

Despite these favorable signs, events are hurrying to a crisis 
in America, and, to save the Union, we must revive the slave 
trade very speedily. Temperising palliatives will not meet or 
satisfy the occasion. Some strong measure in which the sec- 
tions are equally interested and can agree must be adopted, 
and we know of none other than this we have suggested. 
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Disunion might not injure us so much as the North. But 
it would probably involve us in continual wars, and would 
certainly so far divest us from agricultural pursuits as to ener- 
vate our national character, wat to deprive us of that great 
lever of power with which our mighty agricultural surplus 
has invested us. We should cease to be great and powerful, 
although we might be more peaceful and happy. 

Whilst we deprecate disunion as a great evil, yet to the 
South the evil would not be unattended with good. It would 
beget non-intercourse, and Adam Smith shall show for us 
the advantages likely to result from such a measure. Let the 
reader recollect that non-intercourse, brought about by legis- 
lation, produces the same effects as if it resulted from locality. 

We quote from the conclusion of the chapter 12, Book Il: 


“ At other times manufactures for distant sale grow up naturally, and, as it 
were, of their own accord, by the gradual refinement of those household and 
coarser manufactures which must at all times be carried on even in the poorest 
and rudest countries. Such manufactures are generally employed upon the ma- 
terials which the country produces, and they seem Rosncully to have been first 
refined and improved in such inland countries as were not, indeed, at a very 
great, but ata considerable distance from the sea-coast, and sometimes even 
rom all water carriage. An inland country, naturally fertile and easily eulti- 
vated, produces a great surplus of provisions beyond what is necessary for main- 
taining the eultivators; and on account of the age of land carriage, and 
inconveniency of river navigation, it may frequently be difficult to send this 
surplus abroad. Abundance, therefore, renders provisions cheap, and encour- 
ages a great number of workmen to settle in the neighborhood, who find that 
their industry can there procure them more of the necessaries and convenien- 
cies of life than in other places. They work up the materials of manufacture 
which the land produces, and exchange their Enished work, or, what is the 
same thing, the price of it, for more materials and provisions. They give a new 
value to the surplus part of the rude produce, by saving the expense of carry- 
ing it to the water-side, or to some distant market; and they furnish the culti- 
yators with something in exchange for it, that is .ither useful or agreeable to 
them, upon easier terms than they could have obtained it before. The cultiva- 
tors get a better price for their surplus produce, and can purchase cheaper other 
conveniencies which they have occasion for. They are thus both encouraged 
and enabled to increase this surplus produce by a further improvement and bet- 
ter cultivation of the land; pre as the fertility of the land had given birth to 
the manufacture, so the progress of the manufacture re-acts upon the land, and 
increases still further its fertility.” 
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BY EDMUND RUFFIN, OF VIRGINIA. 


NO. V.—(Conciupep.) 

In the foregoing pages it has been maintained that war would not be 
either a necessary or a probable result of separation; and also, in the 
improbable or remote event of war, for any cause, that the injury to 
be thereby produced to the South, in regard to its slave interests, would 
be less than will be suffered under the present union. But there is 
still another question to consider, This is, if war, from any cause, 
should occur hereafter between the severed North and South, what will 
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be the comparative abilities of these parties to carry on the war—it be- 
ing supposed (as is anticipated by all who predict its certain occur- 
rence,) that the North would be the aggressive and offensive, and the 
South the defensive party. 

Our Northern fellow-citizens are so accustomed to scoff at the al- 
leged weakness of the Southern States, in military matters, and to as- 
cribe the supposed weakness to the institution of slavery, that the be- 
lief is well established among themselves. Should an occasion require, 
this opinion will be found to be as much mistaken, as any other of the 
false positions of abolition fanatacism. With the Greeks and Romans, 
and all other of the most military of ancient nations, and ali of them 
slaveholding nations, slavery did not impair, but on the contrary, in- 
creased their military force. Yet their slaves were of the same white 
race with their owners; and as men, in mind and education, often 
equal, or, in many individual cases, superior, to their masters, Yet 
history has nowhere shown that the holding of slaves was deemed a 
cause of national weakness in war. Among hundreds of slaveholding 
nations, and in the course of thousands of years, there have been some 
insurrections of slaves, and some few servile wars, of sufficient impor- 
tance to be recorded in history. Of all these, the only one which was 
not quelled by the masters, was the servile war of St. Domingo; and 
that was both instigated and reinforced by the abolition fanaticism of 
the Jacobin government of revolutionary France, and the then politi- 
cal madness of the ruling class of that country. Such instigation and 
encouragement, and, indirectly, the promise of the future aid of armed 
support, are offered to our slaves by our “Northern brethren.” But 
they have a very different people to deal with; and they will equal the 
emancipators of St. Domingo only in intention and effort, 

Where, in all past time, there has been one mutiny, riot, outbreak, or 
rebellion of domestic slaves, there have been a hundred of as great im- 
portance, of the so-called free subjects of the governments of the world, 
If without the deluding precepts and stimulation from our “ Northern 
brethren,” there would be less of discontent among our slaves, and less of 
disposition as well as less inducement to rebel, than there is among the 
laboring class of England, almost the only free and certainly the best 
government of all Europe—or than there soon will be among the most 
needy and vicious population of the free Northern States of this Union, 
And there will be much less probability, after a separation, of any im- 
portant insurrection of our slaves, with even temporary and short-lived 
success, than there will be of the great cities of Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, and others, being sacked and burnt, and their wealthiest 
inhabitants massacred, by their own destitute, vicious, and desperate 
population. And such horrible atrocities in the northern cities will 
not be very improbable events, after the severance of the present union, 
and the cessation of the protection of the present General Government, 
and of the conservative influence (exerted through the Federal Union) 
of the slaveholding States—conservative in feeling and action because 
of the existence of slavery.* 








* Suppose that there existed in the Southern States organized, numerous and 
rich associations, supported and encouraged by publie opinion in every Southern 
State, whose avowed object and whose continual action and effort through se- 
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The scoffs and contemptuous opinion of the North, in reference to 
our military weakness, should come in aid of other and stronger con- 
siderations to admonish us to be well prepared for war. The only pos- 
sible danger of the occurrence of any warlike aggression, or invasion, 
from the North, will be the effect of belief in the weakness or timidity 
of the Southern States. Offer to the abolition States a sure and easy 
victory, or allow them confidently to expect it, and they will in that 
case, and that only, attempt armed coercion and conquest. Therefore, 
to preserve peace most effectually and certainly, we should be well 
prepared to meet any contingency of war. 

In comparing and balancing the respective advantages (and especial- 
ly in new countries) of slave and hireling labor, while claiming supe- 
riority for the former in most things, it is readily conceded that there 
are some superior advantages, as usually understood, in the latter. Un- 
der the system of hireling or free labor, there will be a denser popula- 
tion, more labor on the average of each individual hireling or laborer, 
and more individuals, as capitalists or employers of labor, closely en- 
gaged in and confined to their daily business, than in slaveholding 
countries. Consequently, in the absence of domestic slavery, there 
will be more production from each individual, both poor and rich, 
more of general wealth will be produced and accumulated, and more 
population kept together in a certain space of territory. The system 
of slave labor requires more space for population—more of comfort 
and ease for the laborers—than want and suffering permit to the des- 
titute laborers of free society, and it obtains less Jabor from the slave 
than the free laborer of countries densely populated must perform to 
obtain bread. If there are disadvantages to the whole political com- 
munity, as giving less labor, production and accumulation of wealth, 
and less population to a slaveholding country, there are some compen- 
sating benefits also in each individual member of the community, bond 
and free, enjoying more space, more comfort and repose, and security 
against extreme privation ; and the proprietary class bave more leisure, 
and use it more for social and intellectual improvement or enjoyment, 





eret emissaries, were to persuade the destitute and suffering people of the North 
that they had equal rights to the riches and luxuries of their cities and of the 
world—that they were defrauded of their just rights and starved and made 
wretched by the actual possessors of wealth, and that they ought, and easily 
and safely and honestly could, take their full shares of the wealth of others, 
and quietly and peaceably, if the possessors did not resist this new and just dis- 
tribution ; and that in case of resistance to this act of justice, by the possessors 
of property, all the probable consequences of massacre, conflagration and irreg- 
ular appropriation of the property in dispute, would be the fault of the previ- 
ous property-holders, and not of their former destitute victims, who could in no 
other way obtain their rights. In the case supposed, of such infernal teachings, 
and of measures so sustained and so propagated and urged, what would the 
people of the North think, and how long would they submit to such action of 
their Southern “brethren?” Yet, if this atrocious conduct was that of every 
Southern State, and even in advance of all the actual enmity, or of the actual 
injuries inflicted by the North, it would not be worse in intention or consum- 
mation than the abolition action of the North, and of the stronger portion of 
every Northern State, towards the South, in relation to our institution of slave- 
ry, and the vital interests founded thereupon. 
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than can be approached in the class of property-holders where slavery 
does not exist. But these very defects (as they are estimated by others) 
of our system of slavery, besides other much greater benefits, provide 
a numerous class of the best possible material for military service, with- 
out drawing much from the productive labor and resources of the coun- 
try. In every Southern county in which slaves make one-third or 
more of the population, one hundred men on an average could be 
raised on any sudden and urgent occasion, ready to march at a day’s 
notice, and able to continue in military service a month, if needed, 
without any important loss to the persons so engaged, or to the pro- 
ductive values of the country at large. And if the danger of the 
country required, or the want of government supplies, at first, half of 
all such hasty levies would be volunteers, mounted on their own horses, 
carrying their own private arms, and with enough of their own pro- 
vision, or money to buy it, to serve for a week, without any aid of the 
government. In the busy, frugal, and hard-working North, there is 
no such class of worthy (and trust-worthy) citizens, able to leave their 
daily labors and employments, or who could do so without great loss, 
and suffering to families. If, in case of need, a sudden call was made 
by the North for 50,000 men only, they could not be supplied, for the 
shortest time, without stopping the daily and necessary labor of nearly 
as many. It would be more destructive to the prosperity of any por- 
tion of the Northern States to furnish one-fourth of its men of militar 
age, for a short service, than it would be for like portion of the South 
to furnish all for equal time. Au army of volunteers from the North 
to invade the Sovth, will be as like to be recruited from the rich mer- 
chants and capitalists of New York, as from the industrious and wor- 
thy of the class of artizans and laborers. The number of young sol- 
diers, of the best material, who could be readily and quickly raised to 
defend Southern soil, or to inflict vengeance in reprisals, would be 
limited only by the demand of the country, and the means to arm 
and feed those who could not arm and feed themselves. And if the 
extremity of circumstances shall ever require offensive reprisals, and 
invasion of the enemy’s country, the South will be able to obtain ten 
volunteers for such service, where one would leave the North for such 
distant warfare, 

There is one superior military advantage, or nursery for soldiers, 
which the Northern States have in the many thousands of the vagrant, 
destitute, and vicious population, and worst nuisances of their great 
cities, For materials for a regular or standing army, and for a long, 
protracted war, requiring regular forces, these men, good for nothing 
else, and dangerous at home, would offer a valuable supply. But such 
soldiers would be destitute of every higher quality than mere physical 
force and obedience (if under the strictest discipline) to despotic mili- 
tary rule. For any moral or patriotic principle of conduct, or as vol- 
unteers, the free negroes of the South would be as respectable; and 
with the like necessary military rule and discipline, perhaps, would be 
equal inmilitary array and conduct to the Northern “ loafer” and con- 
vict soldiers, 

But, it may be said that there would be no need of land forces for 
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invasion, or of military operations on land, because the North, possess- 
ing nearly all the mercantile marine, and, perhaps, retaining all the 
navy of the present Union, could blockade every Southern river and 
sea-port; and thus, safely and easily produce great privation and loss 
throughout the Southern States, and thus compel their submission. 

The first part of this proposition we may safely (for the argument) 
admit to be probable, or even certain—and yet the conclusion will be 
none the less impossible. They who suppose that the people of the 
South would succumb to, or even be seriously affected by the mere 

rivation of superfluities and luxuries, have no knowledge or experience 
in this respect, of our people, or of the nature of man. 

After providing for the necessities and ordinary comforts of our 
households in food, clothing, fuel, and lodging, nearly all the remain- 
der of the incomes of the community is used for expenditures for su- 
perfluous objects of luxury and display, to gratify the mind, and not 
required by the body, and designed for the eyes and admiration of 
other people, much more than for any comfort or benefit to the pos- 
sessors or to their families. To such useless and ostentatious expenses 
the Southern people are as much addicted as any others. But there 
are very few individuals who would not cheerfully and readily yield 
and forego his share of this expenditure and indulgence for patriotic 
objects; and would even find therein more of pleasurable excitement. 
I remember well the operation and effects of this state of things, and 
of the feelings thereby excited during the war of 1812. No blockade 
of our coast by Northern ships, however close and long-continued, 
could now cause half the privation and loss then suffered from the 
British blockade. Previous to the declaration of war, the previous re- 
strictive measures of embargo, non-importation and non-intereourse 
with Europe, had exhausted, without renewal, nearly all the supply of 
manufactured articles, and all foreign commodities. Without manu- 
facturing, and without any facilities for transportation, during the 
British blockade, our Southern country became almost destitute of 
every thing but bread and meat, and a very scant supply of coarse 
home-spun fabrics. It was then accounted most honorable and patriotic 
to dispense with every luxury; and the wealthy then contended with 
each other as to who should be most frugal, plain, and most extreme 
in using only simple and cheap commodities and accommodations, 
as much as they would have contended at other times in the race of 
extravagant and ostentatious expenditure. As much real comfort was 
found, and more gratification of public spirit, and also of vanity and 
self-love, in wearing the coarsest and homeliest of home-spun garments, 
than there had been when the family used silks and the finest of cloths. 
There was positive and great enjoyment in pursuing this new course 
of hard living, in such a cause—as are the severe labors and great 
hardships of the hunter welcome to him, with the excitement and 
chances of the chase. And such will be again the state of things, in 
the event of its being required by a war with invasion or blockade by 
the enemy. 

But there would be no more possibility of an effectual blockade by 
the North, than of a successful invasion by land forces. All the naval 
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force, and all the revenue of the Northern States, could not maintain a 
close and effectual blockade of, all the Southern ports—and foreign 
powers would not respect, or submit to be shut out by any pretence of 
blockade. If foreign vessels entered Southern ports freely, and brought 
their commodities and bought ours, we, even though excluded for a 
time from the ocean, would, in a pecuniary point of view, be nearly as 
well off as now, when Northern vessels are our sole carriers, And if 
war should occur, the party owning few vessels, and carrying no ocean 
trade, could suffer nothing by depredations on the ocean; while the 
numerous ships and smaller vessels of the North, would furnish abun- 
dant and rich prey to privateers, which might be fitted out and com- 
missioned by the Southern Confederacy, even if destitute of all other 
marine force or wealth. Ina war of marine plunder and destruction 
of merchant vessels, the country owning the fewest ships, becomes the 
strongest for this purpose, and the one richest on the waters is exposed 
to loss more than in proportion to its amount of mercantile shipping. 

When assuming an independent political existence, and afterwards, 
every consideration of self-interest will cause the Southern Confederacy 
to desire to have peace, amity, and also free trade with the Northern 
States, if true and real amity can subsist. And the best possible re- 
lation also for the North, would be amity, (and as a necessary condition, 
the refraining from all the now existing causes of exasperation,) and 
trade as nearly free as may be, with the South. But, whether with a 
moderate tariff of duties, for revenue only, or with no duties, Northern 
vessels and imports, in the Southern Confederacy, would at best stand 
only on equal footing with those of all other foreign countries, The 
Northern States and their commerce and manufactures, and shipping, 
would be deprived of all their former advantages, by which Northern 
interests gained monopoly prices and profits, and which were paid for 
by the South. No more protecting duties for Northern manufactures— 
no more fishing bounties, (in which $10,000,000 have been already 
paid, mostly from Southern taxation, and received exclusively by the 
Northern navigation interests,—no more bounties to Collins’ or other 
lines of Northern steamers, also mainly paid by Southern taxes, and 
by which policy of the Federal Government, the last remnant of direct 
trade with Europe has been taken away from the Southern States, 
This new commercial condition of the North, though equal to that of 
all other nations, would be bad enough compared to the former and 
present system, by which so much of unjust and iniquitous gain has 
been made at the expense, and to the great detriment of the Southern 
States. But by resort to war, whether of arms or of tariffs, even the 
benefit of free, or of equally burdened trade would be lost to the North, 
if not also, all commercial intercourse with the South. 

The separation of the Northern and Southern States, by secession of 
the latter, would, by the very act of dismemberment, put an end to 
the present Confederation and its Government. But, probably, the 
Northern remnant will claim to be still the “ United States,” and to 
have authority to administer the Government for all, as well as to hold 
to the national domain and all other public property. In this case, 
the South has the full means for redress, in commercial restrictions, as 
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has been already stated. But suppose that these measures were in- 
effectual, for redress for any cause whatever, and that the South had to 
suffer the spoliation, without compensation, There would still be, and 
mainly because of this act of spoliation, consequences for the old 
Northern States, (the leaders and main actors in the abolition move- 
ment,) much worse than yielding the unjustly held spoils, by agreeing 
to a just and fair division of the national property. The new North- 
western and Pacific States and territories, within which would lie all 
the public lands to be embraced in the great Northern section, would 
never agree to share the domain in proportion to population with the 
old Northern States. Each new State, and the squatters on each new 
territory, would claim, and would hold all the vacant land within their 
respective boundaries. Then the old Northeastern States will have 
robbed the South, only that the Northwestern and Pacific States and 
territories may secure all the most valuable spoil. 

This will not be the only evil of vast importance to the old Northern 
States. When the separation of the present Union has been con- 
summated, there will no longer remain to Northern men any political 
object or gain for which to agitate the slavery or abolition questions- 
The Sewards, and Hales, and Wilsons, no longer kept down by South. 
ern intellect and patriotism, would be the established leaders and rulers 
of the Northern Confederacy, and they could gain nothing more by 
denouncing slavery or contending against slaveholders. It would then 
be seen that the abolition question had been agitated only for political 
effect and benefit to the prime agitators; and when such agitation vould 
no longer serve their interest, the alleged sin and horrors of slavery 
in the Southern Confederacy would be as little noticed by abolitionists, 
as has been always the case in regard to Cuba and Brazil. Certainly 
the condition of the slaves in those countries was far more wretched 
and more strongly calling for the sympathy of philanthropists than in 
these Southern States. Moreover, the illegal African slave-trade, of the 
most cruel and murderous character, (and with many of the slave ves- 
sels fitted out in Northern cities and by Northern capital,) continued 
to add to the number of slaves, and by such additions to increase the 
sufferings of all. These worst evils and sufferings incident to the worst 
condition of African slavery and the forbidden slave-trade, certainly 
were, and are, as much worthy of the attention of moral reformers and 
philanthropic abolitionists as the more humane treatment and comforta- 
ble condition of slaves in these Southern States. Yet scarcely have 
the Northern abolitionists noticed the horrors of Cuban or Brazilian 
slavery, while all their denunciations and hostility have been reserved 
for the milder slavery in the Southern States. This, if alone, ought to 
have shown, in advance, how false and hypocritical has been the pre- 
tence of this Abolition party being influenced by considerations of 
humanity or benevolence—by morality or religion. Separation of 
political connection will be the certain end of all actual and injurious 
abolition agitation. The newspapers of the North, after separation, and 
public speakers, both lay and clerical, may continue to denounce the 
iniquity of slavery and the atrocious acts of slaveholders. So are we 
denounced and abused in Canadian papers and speeches, and in British 
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newspapers and reviews. But as in these latter cases, there has never 
been sufficient inducement for attempting more active or practical 
interference with our rights and property, so neither will there be 
with the people of the Northern States, when no political gain can be 
made, or sought, by aid of such interference, Then the abolition agi- 
tation by politicians will die for want of object and aliment—and the 
deluded people of the North will then recover their lost sanity on this 
subject. 

When this change shall have occurred, and the now prevailing de- 
lusion is at an end, the people of the new Northwestern States, who - 
are especially connected with the South in bonds of trade by the Mis- 
sissippi, and who have no such ties with New England, will see their 
error in following the fanatical course of the latter, to the end of sepa- 
ration from the Southern States, their natural allies and best custo- 
mers. It will be found by them a source of great inconvenience and 
loss to have no trade with the Southern States, or a taxed trade in time 
of peace, though the passage of the Mississippi to the ocean or to for- 
eign ports would be still open to their vessels and freights. And if the 
North should force war on the South, then, of course, the navigation of 
the lower Mississippi will be no longer open to the use of any portion 
of the hostile country. This would be ruinous to the Northwestern 
States. And on this ground, even without the anticipated difficulty 
growing out of the contest for the public lands, these Northwestern 
States, on the upper waters of the Mississippi, would soon secede from 
the Northeastern and Atlantic States and make a separate community, 
and also would make a separate peace—if not seek to be re-united to 
the Southern States, This abandonment by this vast and fertile region 
would leave the Northeastern States in a much more weak and hope- 
less condition than previously. 

And as early, or perhaps earlier, there will be another secession from 
the first Northern confederacy, by California, Oregon, Utah, and all 
the other territory of the present United States lying on the Pacific 
slope. This separation will take place as soon as the residents of the 
Pacific States and territories shall deem the measure more beneficial to 
their interest, than to enjoy the bounties and have the protection of the 
present Federal Government, and the consummation will only be has- 
tened and hurried by the previous separation of the slaveholding from 
the non-slaveholding States. And even under the present state of 
things, if such a separation were to take place, and if the parties would 
maintain perfect free-trade with each other, after their separation, (as 
while under one government,) it would be no evil to the other portion 
of the present Union, and especially to the Southern States, if all the 
Pacific territory would at once declare its independence and secede 
from the United States. The Southern people, from the first posses- 
sion, have been unjustly excluded from their equal rights to California. 
They will never receive either the value of an acre of Jand or an ounce 
of gold from this part of the public domain. And the only pecuniary 
interest that will accrue to the South (if not to the United States) from 
the possession of the territory on the Pacific slope, will be the South- 
ern (and much larger) share of the cost of its government, maintenance, 
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and improvement in time of peace, and the incalculably greater cost 
of its military and naval defence in time of war. It would be far bet- 
ter for the South that the Pacific States and territories should secede 
at once, and even if without conditions or amicable arrangement, be- 
fore we shall have to incur our legal share of the enormous cost of 
constructing one or more railroads to the Pacific, or of defending the 
Pacific coast from a foreign enemy and naval power. Already King 
Brigham Young is the despotic and secure ruler of the virtually inde- 
pendent Mormon people and country, to which the Government and 
people of the United States pay tribute, (in defraying the expenses of 
its territorial government, &c.,) and over which, or its ruler, the Gene- 
ral Government dares not attempt to exercise any coercive control, 

While such elements of division, if not of strife, would operate to 
separate the non-slaveholding States into at least three portions, the 
slaveholding States would have common interests, and unity of opin- 
ion and principles as to matters of general policy. United in a con- 
federacy, they would possess enough of territory, population, and wealth 
for an independent community—strong enough for defence in arms 
against any single power whatever—and of more than double the abso- 
lute strength of all the thirteen united colonies when they revolted 
from and defied in arms their mother country, then one of the most 
powerful nations of the world. But a guaranty of safe defence, and 
almost of immunity from war, would be found in the important fact 
that this Southern confederacy would supply nearly all the cotton for 
the factories and the consumption of both Europe and America. The 
only nations of both hemispheres that could be dreaded as foes would 
incur far more injury from being shut out by war from the needed 
supply of our cotton, than would be compensated by any possible 
amount of military success. 

The revenue and resources of the Southern States, heretofore contribu- 
ted mainly to aid Northern interests, foster Northern industry and 
trade, and increase Northern wealth and power, would thenceforward 
be retained and used to sustain and build up our own commerce, and 
cities, and general prosperity. In twenty-five or thirty years our po- 
pulation and wealth will be doubled, and the value of our products and 
their demand by the commercial world will be increased in still 
greater proportion. There will probably be no community of more 
vigorous and healthy growth, or with better prospects of stable pros- 
perity. With the aid of our own annual profits of industry and capi- 
tal, and the encouragement that the new condition and demands of the 
Southern States will create manufactures, and navigation and com- 
merce will increase rapidly, even if the growth was stimulated and 
maintained by Southern resources only. But in advance of this natu- 
ral and slower growth, these branches of industry, and the men to 
carry them on, and the capital to sustain them, will be transplanted 
to any amount that may be desired and permitted, from the Northern 
to the Southern States, as soon as they shall have become separate po- 
litical. communities. Plenty of manufacturing capital, and also of 
capitalists and laborers, and plenty of ships and sailors, will come to 
obtain the benefits of an establishment in the South. There would 
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be nothing more wanting for this speedy and extensive transferrence of 
capital, industry, and also of (at least) professed allegiance, than the 
sure and simple operation of greatly reduced employment and profits 
in the Northern States, and the great increase of both in the indepen- 
dent and flourishing Southern Confederacy—then just beginning to 
use its own funds and resources to build up and sustain their own cities, 
manufactures, and navigation. 


In the foregoing pages it was maintained, and I trust established in 
the minds of all who know the people of the South, and understand 
their condition, that there is no reason why a separation of the States 
should cause war between the portions, acting in their new positions 
as separate political communities. And further, it was maintained that 
if, contrary to all probability, war should thence arise, that the conse- 
quent and necessary evils of war would bear less heavily on the defen- 
sive South than on the aggressive North. That it would not promote 
the interest or welfare of either of the separated portions to make war 
on the other, is self-evident. And if that premise is admitted, the de- 
duction is inevitable that aggressive war would not be made by either 
community because of their separation, and upon calculation and de- 
liberate design. 

But still there would be danger of war springing from other sources, 
though it might be as contrary to the wishes and intentions, as it would 
be detrimental to the interests of both the separated commubities, and 
new political States. Immediately at the time of separation of States, 
previously embittered against each other by injuries inflicted and suf- 
fered, quarrels and collisions might take place between imprudent, vio- 
lent, or turbulent individuals of both sides, which would involve other 
persons, as partisans, and spread hostile feeling and induce avenging 
action among many others, ready to be misled through their ignorance 
or prejudices, Or, otherwise, hostilities might be commenced and 
blood be shed by the indiscretion of a civil m: igistrate or military offi- 
cer, or by the calculating self-interest and unscrupulous ambition of 
some one clothed with legal authority to command, and who might 
expect to elevate himself on the misfortunes of his country. There- 
fore, from one or more of these causes, there would be great danger of 
the commencement of at least partial hostilities, and private and un- 
authorized acts of violence and bloodshed along the new border lines. 
But all such dangers may be effectually guarded against, at the time 
and in the manner of beginning the separation, by adopting the policy 
which will be safest and best in every aspect, and which will be here 
indicated. 

The opposers of further submission to wrongs, and consequent advo- 
cates for secession, in the more southern States, have been looking to 
the great State of Virginia to lead in the movement, in which case the 
large majority of the more southern States would follow immediately, 
and all others of the slaveholding States soon after. But, for reasons 
which ought to be manifest to every thinking man, a border State, as 
Virginia, or Maryland, or Kentucky would be after the general separa- 
tion, never will, and scarcely can take the first step in the actual delib- 
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erate movement of secession. There will always bein States thus situ- 
ated, at least a minority, timid, and also numerous enough to paralyze 
the will and strength of the majority. And such is the case now in 
Virginia, even though a large majority of the citizens are most earnestly 
opposed to longer ‘submission to Northern wrongs. The proper and 
perfectly safe and peaceable course to bring about the secession, and 
subsequent confederation of all the slavehol ling States, (excepting 
Delaware perhaps,) will be for Virginia, and all the other of the north- 
ern tier of the slaveholding States, ‘with North Carolina and Tennessee, 
not to move at first, or as “early as the more southern States. When- 
ever the evils inflicted under the present Union, and the usurpations 
and oppressions by the Northern States are deemed no longer tolera- 
ble, (if that time has not already arrived,) if five or six only of the 
more southern States adjoining each other, acting in concert, shall de- 
clare their independence of, and secession from the present Federal 
Government, the movement will be perfectly safe from the danger of pro- 
ducing individual conflicts and border feuds, as well as from attack or 
war from the Northern States, or the still remaining Federal Power. 
There could be no border feuds, because the people and their magis- 
trates, or leaders on both sides of the new (and but temporary) line of 
separation would be alike in interests and sentiments. And if the 
government or people of the Northern States should be so insane as to 
make war, and attempt to march an army to coerce or conquer the se- 
ceding States, there would be to these an impregnable barrier of pro- 
tection afforded in the common feeling and fmendship, and the position 
of the slaveholding and (as yet) non-seceding States. And within a 
few months, or as early as the plan of government of the new South- 
ern confe: lerac y woul 1 be determined on and organized, and the power 

of the already separated States would be consolidated, the time would 
have arrived for the final and practical settlement of the great ques- 
tion—the question which would have been growing more and more 
intense in interest as to the subsequent course of the non-seceding and 
slaveholding States. This question is, would they follow the course 
and share the fortunes of their friends, or remain in the power, now 
more than doubled for their injury, of their opponents and worst ene- 
mies? Whether the first seceding States were ten or but five in num- 
ber, they would be equally and perfectly safe from Northern hostility 
or attack. And whether five or ten in number, their secession would 
equally leave the non-seceding and slavehok ding States in a helpless 
and hopeless minority in their then political connection, and at the 
mercy of a hostile, malignant, and remorseless majority of their ene- 
mies. If now, when the Southern States in the present confederacy 
number fifteen, to sixteen non-slaveholding States, their rights are trod- 
den down, and their dearest interests are in the course of being gradu- 
ally but certainly destroyed by their barely more numerous co-States, 
what will be their prospect for defence or safety when they shall num- 
ber but five or ten to sixteen hostile Northern States? Scarcely would 
a year elapse, or the requisite legal formalities be complied with, before 
the present provisions of the Federal Constitution, which authorize 
slave representation, and protect slave property, would be annulled, 
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and when other enactments would make the complete destruction of 
the institution of slavery but a question of time. Would Virginia and 
North Carolina, or Kentucky and Missouri, wait for this certain con- 
summation? Certainly they will not, unless they are already prepared 
to submit to this extreme measure of outrage and spoliation. As soon 
as these middle-ground States could act through their legislatures, 
they would undoubtedly and necessarily determine to unite with their 
more southern sister States in their common cause and political con- 
nection. Not only would all these named States so act, both from 
preference and necessity, but Maryland also. For, if this State were 
separated from political connection and friendship with Virginia and 
the other more southern States, the commerce of Baltimore would be 
ruined, and with it the great commercial interests, as well as the pro- 
perty 1m slaves of that State. Unless the people of Maryland are pre- 
pared to make these sac vifices, immediate or remote, for ‘the benefit of 
remaining united with the Northern States, ready indeed to submit to 
certain ruin, they will as certainly concur in and follow the seceding 
movement, as will the more southern people. 

In this manner, without risk of war or bloodshed, the separation of 
our present union with our worst enemies may be effected, and the con- 
sequent construction of a Southern and slaveholding confederacy. 
Then, freed from the hostile and incendiary action of our now fellow- 
citizens and “ brethren” of the North, the people of the South will be well 
able to guard against them either as foreigners, or (if they prefer that 
character) as enemies. Slave property, by being then duly guarded 
aud protected, will become even more secure in the northern border 
counties of Virginia and Maryland, than now in their southern fron- 
tiers. Freed from longer paying millions every year of legal tribute 
to the North, through the machinery of tariffs, banks, and other com- 
mercial privileges, (as in the fishery bounties, exclusive coast naviga- 
tion, and bounties to lines of ocean steamers, the Southern States 
would soon rise to the high position of economical, commercial, and 
political prospe rity, which would be the certain result of re taining the 
products of their industry and wealth for their own use and benefit. 
On the other hand, if things continue as they are, the outside pressure 
of fanaticisin, and its secret incendiary action, oper rating more and 
more to render property in slaves unsafe, will continue to cause (as has 
long been the case) and to increase the removal of the slave popula- 
tion from the border slaveholding States until these will lose all, and 
ceasing to be slaveholding, must consequently become more and more 
assimilated to the North in sentiment and policy. On this account, 
every year that shall pass before the secession movement is made, will 
serve to depress still lower the property and slavery interests, and the 
power for resistance and self-protection of the border slaveholding 
States. If these States are to be successfully defended in the posses- 
sion of their property, their political rights, and everything dear to 
freemen, or if they are to be preserved as a future integral portion, and 
the border bulwark of a Southern confeder acy, it must be securred by 
the more southern States seceding first, and speedily. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MISGOVERNMENT IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 
THE TWO REPRESENTATIVE MEN, CARRERA AND MORAZAN. 


Many late events have concurred in attaching to Central Amer can affairs an 
interest which they have never before had in the regards of the people of the 
United States, po that account we readily give publication to the annexed 
article, which will be found to embrace most interesting material. The readers 
of the Review, by recurring back to our volumes for the last few years, will 
find much additional information upon the same subject. The Central Ameri- 


can States are as follows: 
Square miles. Population. 


Guatemala..... Ree ees ee ee ee 28 ,000 972,000 
San Salvador........ Eee = ewe bebvsue ~-+ 18,000 3638 ,000 
Honduras............ 020 66s's ka eiranies «. 72,000 308 ,000 
TAOGNORES so hc ccccicccesccoess ea? 247 ,000 
SE IN,» dca eden de <cachaeds EES RE 16,000 137 ,000 
Moaquite ......ccsecccccccsccccccescsesees 23,000 6,000 


Of the Nicaraguans, 80,000 are estimaved to be Indians, 15,000 negroes, 
20,000 whites, and more than 100,000 mixed races. The following table will 
show the commercial movement of the country with the United States. (See 
Commercial Relations U. S., v. 1, p. 603.)—Eprror. 


Comparative statement of the commerce of the United States with Central Ameri- 
ca, exhibiting the value of exports to and imports from each country, and the 
tonnage of American and foreign vessels arriving from and departing to each 
country, during the years designated. 


2 . oa * 
J § . a 
3 ee ga aa a¢ 
z 3 gis 823 g88 §33 
| eg “3; E5> 335 &3 
23 a2 Fa née B26 =27E 
Years, se 55 Total. Import. Er S EsS Ech Fah 
8, we S25 88% 383 E23 
85 2% B28 S86 gas £25 
a° F ag bq 559 pm Com 
1845.. $41,548 $26, 101 $67, 649 $65, 269 1, 690 1,049 528 187 
1846.. 75, 136 45,117 120, 253 116, 733 2,423 957 107 214 
1847... 73, 322 28, 246 96, 568 80, 581 1, 822 toe sean 
1948.. 34.940 15,438 50,378 18.272 3.831 308 is6 700 
1849.. + 112,480 23, 739 136, 219 56, 017 1, 226 5, 308 893 78 
1850.. 57, 225 12, 967 70, 192 261, 459 8,549 290 653 1,722 
1851... 223,302 89, 089 262, 391 149, 856 8, 550 27,565 209 4,406 
1852.. 886,136 87, 382 473, 518 868, 355 51, 139 54, 586 1, 857 5, 888 
1858., 225, 856 120, 474 346, 330 590, 987 68, 302 80, 737 2,543 8,172 
1854.. 250,589 58,345 808.884 2.360422 84.197 85.814 15467 3,499 


1855.. 1,210,584 51,586 1, 262, 170 236,409 90,958 90,943 239 = «1,111 





Tue relations of a nation to its own government, and to the 
political destinies of the rest of the world, constitute its politi- 
cal history. This class or division of general history engaging, 
as it does, the highest aspirations of thought and scholavabip. 
and appealing to emotions of the most intense transcendental- 
ism, has yet an interest in its revelations peculiarly practical 
and popular. Its actual analogies, its relations to the future 
as a philosophy of fact, and its implication of the destinies of 
the political world that surrounds it, give to such accounts of 
each nation an interest that irresistibly engages the popular 
mind, careless and forgetful as it is of mere events that have 
passed away. 

In this general sense the history of Central America is pe- 
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culiarly and permanently interesting to the political scholar 
and enlightened citizen of our own Uaiied States. The fol- 
lowing pages, however, are more particularly devoted to the 
phenomena, in the history of Central America, of a political 
and civil liberty peculiarly American, and to the analogies 
and direct similarity of the forms of the two governments, as 
well as of popular theories of civil equality, and of particular 
institutions. We have designed thus to indicate an American 
interest in the polities of the country, superior to the popular 
temper excited by current events, and as comprehensive as 
our own entire future, and as enduring as our own political 
existence. 

We hope indeed to have accomplished something in these 
pages beyond their mere 0 record of events. We hope, 
in treating the curious problem of misgovernment, in Central 
America, to have indicated the lesson that the unrestrained 
love of liberty is subversive ¢. public virtue and order; that 
it leads to political prostitution ; and that it terminates in utter 
ruin, unless suffering, or the constant repetition of a lesson of 
experience, at last provoke reflection and lead to the long re- 
pentance of true sincerity. 

And indeed we may hope to lay claim to some positive 
originality in sustaining the proposition that the confederation 
of the five Republics, instead of being a desideratum to which 
the best statesmen and purest politicians of Central America 
have devoted themselves, is the object of a false policy, which, 
by hostilizing the different republics, engendering strife, and 
multiplying the sources of disorder, is chiefly responsible— 
whatever the excuse of a sincere, though mistaken patriot- 
ism—for the unhappy state of political affairs preanna since 
the declaration of independence in 1821. Here, too, we in- 
volve a principle of wide application and interest. It is, that 
that unique and excessively complex form invented in Govern- 
ment, the Federal Republic, is of very limited application, 
and unsuited to States occupying even indifferent relations, 
while productive of the greatest benefits where there is a cer- 
tain unity of national character, and such common and mu- 
tual interests as grow out of the necessities of commerce and 
foreign policy. 

The political and national history proper of Central Ameri- 
ca, dates from the comparatively modern era of the indepen- 
dence of that country, declared and effected in the year 1821. 
From that time until the present date the country has been 
the theatre of violent struggles and strifes, and all the fearful 
consequences of political differences, aggravated by sectional 
jealousies. 

The space of very nearly three centuries preceding the in- 
4 
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dependence may be embraced in a few general remaks. The 
poliey of Spain towards her American dependencies was uni- 
formly mild, and in no ease more so than towards the ancient 
kingdom or Viceroyalty of Guatemala. The country remained 
for nearly three centuries in a state of political torpor, without 
any event of great national interest to refer to, until it was 
awakened by the proclamation of independence. This event 
seems to have been the result of one of those sudden enthusi- 
asms for which political nature is so remarkable, rather than 
to have been called forth by acts of tyranny, and the stern 
demands of outraged justice. The Spanish rule, under which 
the country had quietly reposed for so long a time, had been 
mild and tolerant. In fact, the connection between Spain and 
the Viceroyalty of Guatemaia held so slightly at last, that the 
separation was entirely peaceable, and the independence of 
the Central American provinces, dating from 1821, was 
achieved by its simple declaration. 

Although the date of the rebellion is generally placed a 
that of the pronunciamento of Guatemala, in 1821, it satieure 
that there was an earlier revolutionary movement in which 
an appeal was made to arms. There is a curious evidence of 
such earlier revolt of the people in a decree of the Cortes, 
dated 16th October, 1813. It recites that there is conceded 
to the city of Cartego, in Costa Rica, the title of muy noble, 
and to the towns of Heredia and San José the title of ciuwdades, 
as a reward for their fidelity during the insurrectionary move- 
ments which had taken place in San Salvador and Gran: ida, 
at the time their independence of Spain was proclaimed. 
The country was not then ripe for independence. The mass 
of the people, indeed, devoted as they were to their tradi- 
tions of the mother country, maintained their loyalty, as well 
as the nobles of the Viceroyalty, to the last moment of the 
existence of the Spanish rule. The vanity of self-govern- 
ment, with its delusions and enthusiasm, had not yet been 
conceived in the popular mind. It is not to be disguised that 
the country had prospered under the Viceroyalty; and the 
me pee may be laid down with emphasis, that at no time 

1as Central America been more really prosperous than at the 
time of throwing off the easy yoke of Spain. 

In conte mplating, indeed, the splendid expectations of na- 
tional happiness and glory which were indulged by the entire 
people of Central America, at the time of their taking their 
position before the world as a free and independent nation, 
and on comparing their enthusiasm for the future with the 
many actual events of civil war, tyranny, usurpation, revolu- 
tion, and popular infidelity, the heart, in fact, is touched with 
sadness at 80 deplorable a contrast, and the imperfect fulfil- 
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ment which it betokens of human purposes and aspirations 
towards political regeneration. The repetition of such a mo- 
ral lesson, although taught so plainly by history all the world 
over, may not be gratuitous, while an intellectual problem of 
the highest political significance is contained in those lament- 
able events to which we have referred. 

At the time of the celebration of its independence every- 
thing promised fair and glorious for the political future of 
Central America. The popular sentiment was apparently 
unanimous for free institutions. There was undoubtedly sin- 
cere and elevated patriotism among a large portion of the 
people. Mer of intelligence and education to assist in the 
re-organization of the government were not wanting. There 
was no public debt to impede the progress of the country. 
Blessed with a variety and abundance of resources, and with 
a large population, many of them used to labor, the rapid 
growth of the wealth and material interests of the country 
seemed certain. What then was wanting to secure civil lib- 
erty and popular happiness? It was the entire destitution of 
the people of anything like a national character to sustain 
them in the trials and temptations of their new position. We 
do not give this as the only answer of which the historical 
problem alluded to will admit. But we do rely on it as 
the chief cause of the failure and reactionary results of the 
attempt at self-government in Central America. Experience 
is the foundation of natural as well as individual character. 
The nation must go through the vicissitudes of political life, 
foreign and domestic; it must derive wisdom from reverses, 
and courage trom misfortunes overcome; it must learn its 
own strength and its own weakness, and be impressed with a 
true sense of political destiny, before it can be considered to 
have attained to a growth of character that may give it se- 
curity and stability in the political world. This is what we 
understand “s national character, and the want of which we 
re ave to deplore, at every step, in the political history of Cen- 
ral America. 

The country under the Spanish rule had, as we have already 
remarked, lain dormant, or in a state of blank existence. At 
the time of asserting their independence of this rule, the people 
were wholly inexpe erienced in self-government, unacquainted 
with the dangers and trials of an independent political exist- 
ence, ignorant, practically, of the machinery of government, 
unused to liberty, and incapable of control. In such a state of 
the popular mind, it was to be expected that antagonistic par- 
ties should arise, differing widely as to the best interests of 
the country, and animated in time by a fierce, bigoted, and 
oppressive spirit. In consequence, too, of the political inexpe- 
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rience of the people, and their want of an established national 
character to rely on, it might well be presumed, that the 
utmost confusion of political plan and action would ensue, and 
the popular fickleness and irresolution would contribute to a 
constant uncertainty of the existing order of things. With 
prospects such as these, open the pages of the history of re- 
publican government in Central America. 

The separation of the country from the Spanish government 
was accomplished without bloodshed. On the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1821, the independence of the country was proclaimed by 
a popular assembly in Guatemala, and a national Congress, or 
constituent assembly, convoked for the purpose of organizing 
an independent and republican form of government. The 
national assembly met in the City of Guatemala, and was in 
session but a few days before the harmony of its counsels was 
destroyed amidst the wildest scenes of partisan fury and vio- 
lence. A party in the assembly, headed by men suspected 
for their aristocratic sentiment, and their attachment to the 
old monarchical institutions, advocated the annexation of the 
country to the Mexican Empire, then under the rule of Itur- 
bide. This plan, which seems to have been in no way can- 
vassed before the people met with a zealous opposition. The 
motives of the aristocratic faction, or as they were called by 
their opponents, the servile party, were criticised with great 
severity, and characterized as treasonable. On the other 
hand, the plan of the liberals, as the party in favor of inde- 
pendence and a republican constitution of a radical model was 
called, was deprecated as too violent a transition in the modes 
of government, and as a ruthless desecration of the political tra- 
ditions of the country. The charge and recrimination of trea- 
son kindled fury in the breasts of the two factions. The contest 
in some cases led to bloodshed and assassination. The ser- 
viles, however, eventually sueceeded in breaking up the as- 
sembly by repeated acts of violence; and they proclaimed to 
the ditferent municipalities their proposition of the incorpora- 
tion of the country with the Mexican Empire. <A decree to 
that effect was subsequently issued, in conformity with the 
vote of the army, and the alleged decision of the municipali- 
ties. 

The voice of the people was scarcely heard in this change 
of government. It is, perhaps, capable of proof that the popu- 
lar will, although confused and undefined, if it had been fairly 
questioned, would not have consented to have sacrificed the 
independence of the country, and the anticipations of the suc- 
cess of republican institutions, and of the , sno od of self- 
government, for the security of foreign protection and the tinsel 
brilliancy of an imperial court. 
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Tt may be well to pause for a moment at this crisis in the 
affairs of the country, to make a precise and brief review of 
the differences and relative composition of the two parties re- 
ferred to, and of the agencies in a political contest which has 
been waged almost incessantly until the present day. 

The imperialists, or, as they were characterized by their 
opponents, the serviles, had repudiated the pronunciamento 
of Guatemala for absolute independence ; but their design was 
not to form any union with Mexico, other than on terms of 
strict political equality. One of the plans indeed, which had 
been originally pronounced for, was to form out of the territory 
of Mexico and Central America together, a new constitutional 
empire to take the name of Anahuac. No sacrifice of politi- 
cal equality was ever contemplated by the imperialists in the 
public advocacy of their project, or in the negotiations which 
they conducted secretly with Iturbide. The interests, the 
manners, and the traditions of the party were all opposed to 
republican institutions, and the union with the Mexican Em- 
pire was recommended by the political intrigues of many of 
the representatives of the old nobility to further their own 
selfish ends at the court of Iturbide. Such is probably a fair 
estimate of the principles and motives of the imperialists. The 
party has survived the political crisis in which it first arrayed 
itself in opposition to the popular majority ; and has continued 
with some slight modifications of its identity to the present 
period of the history of Central America. 

At the time the union with Mexico was debated, the im- 
perialists and republicans were to some extent local parties, 
and sectional differences doubtless contributed to their political 
opposition. Different municipalities pronounced for the one 
or the other party; and in some instances the feuds and 
jealousies subsisting between some of the towns and Gnatemala, 
where the absolute independence of the country had first been 
proclaimed, were the moving causes in the division of parties. 
‘The politieal and moral distinctions in the composition of the 
two were, however, well marked. The imperialists were 
perfectly distinct as a political class. They were composed 
of the larger portion of the aristocracy under the monarchy, 
with almost the entire clergy and the extremes of society, 
whose political conscience was in the keeping of the church. 
The party could not hate been more powerfully organized ; 
and it has frequently, in the history of the country, while in 
a numerical minority, enforeed its measures, and compelled 
submission by a superior policy. Its darling measure has 
been the separation of the States and their absolute sovereignty. 

We may anticipate slightly our historical sketch in point of 
time, to notice one remarkable feature of the policy of the 
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serviles in all parts of Central America. It has been their 
devotion to British interests, which have always been op- 
posed to the confederation of the States, as an element of 
strength against their own encroachments and rapacity. It 
has been in fact chiefly through British influence, exerted in 
low intrigue and the stimulations of corruption, that the ser- 
vile or legitimist party has been maintained in power, and, in 
turn, has favored the English schemes of private and public 
speculation in the polities of the country, and has united in an 
opposition to a confederation, or family pact, of the different 
republics. It is true that we shall have frequent occasion to 
admit in these pages the superior policy of a separation of the 
States; but we should feel heartily ashamed to have this admis- 
sion construed into an apology for British interference in 
Central American politics, which we hope to have sufficiently 
characterized by its dishonorable motives and infamous means. 

The republicans, or as they were commonly styled the libe- 
rals, were arrayed against the serviles as an opposition from 
the beginning. They repudiated, from the first, the govern- 
ment of Iturbide, and professed their devotion to the absolute 
independence of the country, and to a democratic form of 
government. But during the early crisis in the political his- 
tory of the country, to which we have referred, a most dan- 
gerous sentiment seems to have taken possession, to a large 
extent, of the popular mind, which clearly originated in false 
ideas of political independence and civil liberty, and an im- 
patience of subordination. To many of the people the idea of 
their independence was a return to primitive political relations, 
and each community was free to secede from its neighbors 
and to establish its own govenment, on the basis, however, of 
natural rights. ‘The ideas of the masses were false and indefi- 
nite as to how far these natural rights of freedom were to be 
restricted and controlled by civil and political relations ; and 
in the ardor which the pronunciamento of Guatemala for in- 
dependence had kindled in the hearts of the pedple and their 
adorations of ideal or theoretical liberty, they unwillingly 
submitted to rigid forms of government. Such sentiments did 
actually exist among the people to a considerable extent. 
The enlightenment and discretion however, contributed to the 
popular mind by party organizations modified such sentiments, 
and chastened the passions which apse ans them, and although 
the liberals might be styled radical in the political applications 
of the term, they were, nevertheless, attached to practical 
models of republican government, and commanded respect as 
well for intelligence as for patriotism and disinterested love 
of liberty. Their weakness in point of policy was a devotion 
to a federal form of government; and we may even imagine 
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that if the Guatemala States had been left politically separate, 
many wars and disorders would have been avoided, and that 
the aggregate results of self-government in the five republics 
might have been satisfactory. 

We 1eturn from this rather prospective definition of parties 
in Central America to the course of events immediately tollow- 
ing upon the decree of incorporation with Mexico. 

Although the Imperial Government, and the party in its in- 
terest, persisted in regarding the annexation of the whole ter- 
ritory of the ancient kingdom of Guatemala to Mexico as an 
act already consummated, the political union of the two coun- 
tries was never brought into practical operation. It was from 
the beginning a failure. It is true that the Imperial Govern- 
ment was proclaimed in Guatemala on the 5th of January, 
1822, that in the same year it decreed a political division of 
the new territory into three Captain Generalcies, viz: Chia- 
pas, Sacatapequez, and Costa Rica, with Cindad Real, Guate- 
mala, and Leon, named as their respective capitals, and that 
it dictated laws for the civil government of the people. These 
measures were never practically carried out; the civil admin- 
istration was not popularly recognized; and the political di- 
visions of the country failed wholly of a re-organization of 
the government and the establishment of order. The popu- 
lar discontentment and inquietude, natural to the uncertain 
political state of the country, increased. The restless senti- 
ment of the people was aggravated, too, by the zeal of a 
powerful party, bitterly opposing the Imperial Government, 
and professing a republican creed of the most liberal descrip- 
tion. In different parts of the country, particularly in the 
province of San Salvador, which was so early renowned as the 
stronghold of the Republican party, the people appealed to 
arms, and harassed the servile army by insurrections and a 
skirmishing warfare. The campaign, however, terminated 
with the submission of the republican forces on the 7th Feb- 
ruary, 1823. Gen. Vicente Filisola, at the head of a division 
of imperial troops, took possession of the city of San Salva- 
dor, and, marching his troops into the plaza, proclaimed the 
authority of Iturbide. The servile, or aristocratic party, that 
had called to its assistance the hired soldiery of Mexico, en- 
joyed, however, over their foes but a brief triumph ;_ and, in- 
deed, the victory of Filisola entailed upon all the classes of 
citizens the most horrible disorders consequent upon the main- 
taining in the country a standing army of mercenaries. In 
the midst, however, of this reign of terror, came the unexpect- 
ed intelligence of the dethronement of Iturbide. A republic 
had been proclaimed in Mexico, and the Guatemalan pro- 
vinces were to be left free to reiissert their independence, and 
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establish such constitutions as might suit them. In conse- 
quence of this political reversion, Gen. Filisola immediately 
disbanded his army, and with the authority of the Jefe Supe- 
rior Politico, he proclaimed on the 29th March, 1823, the de- 
cree of convocation for a National Constituent Assembly to 
meet in the city of Guatemala. 

In pursuance of this decree, the Constituent Assembly, or 
Congress of the Provinces, met in Guatemala. The authority 
of the body extended by representation over all the territory 
of the ancient kingdom of Guatamala, with the exception of 
that of Chiapas, which province separated itself from this new 
political association, and was afterwards annexed to the Mexi- 
can Republic. 

The first act of the Constituent Assembly was to reiissert 
the independence of the Guatemalan provinces, giving them 
the name of the United Provinces of Central America, de- 
claring them free and independent of Spain, of Mexico, and 
of every other power, and that they could not be the inherit- 
ance of any family whatever. 

A republican constitution was next framed, which adopted 
the system of popular government and federal representation, 
and established certain general laws for the organization of 
each province as a State of the proposed union. A strong 
minority of the Convention opposed the plan of federation, 
the remnants of the aristocratic party insisting on the issue of 
centralization in the General Government; and not a few of 
the Liberals themselves, embarrassed by the excessively com- 
plex form of government in a federation of States, were in 
favor of simpler and stricter models of republican govern- 
ment. The constitution was, however, adopted, with the plan 
of federation or qualified sovereignty of the several States, 
and was decreed on the 22d November, 1824; and the Re- 
public of Central America, as it was called, composed of the 
States of Guatemala, Nicaragua, Honduras, San Salvador, and 
Costa Rica, was fairly inaugurated. 

Amongst the measures of public reform so happily consum- 
mated by this Assembly, are enumerated decrees for the im- 
mediate abolition of slavery, and the suppression of the slave 
trade. By a decree of the 17th April, 1824, it was declared 
that all slaves, in any part of Central America, should be free 
from that date; and, on the 23d of the same month, it was also 
declared that every person, within the limits of the Republic, 
was free, and that no one living in the territory could be held 
as a slave; and the traffic in slaves was prohibited under se- 
vere penalties. It was also provided to allow a certain in- 
demnification to the proprietors. The interests, however, ac- 
tually involved in this moral reform, were of but little import- 
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ance, as the whole number of slaves in the Republic at the 
time did not exceed one thousand, being composed principally 
of domestic servants. 

There were many more striking reforms, however, of im- 
mediate and practical benefit established by the Assembly, 
under the sanction of constitutional law, and by virtue of the 

special decrees. Such especially worthy of mention, were the 
the freedom of the press and the encouragement of foreign 
immigration, thus strengthening the foundations of national 
liberty and enlarging the area of progress. 

3ut a fatal constitutional error, which could not be atoned 
for by any of the compensations of special legislation, and 
which rendered all peace and prosperity impossible, had been 
perpetrated by the Assembly. It was the adoption of a fede- 
ral form of government. 

The Federal Republic, unless the plan of federation is ex- 
cessively complicated by ingenious divisions of power, or un- 
less circumstances conspire to produce an extraordinary com- 
munity of interests, is a most imperfect and impracticable 
form of government. This proposition, alone, will account in 
a great measure, for the different success of this form of gov- 
ernment in North and in Central America. While the Fede- 
ral form of government has been to us, by its wise complica- 
tions of political power, and by its furtherance of mutual and 
common interests, an incalculable blessing, it has proved to 
our republican neighbors of Central America one of the se- 
verest curses which political tyroism could have inflicted on 
that country. The plan of federation adopted in the constitu- 
tion of 1824, was, in the first place, very indefinite in its di- 
vision of power between the General Government and the 
States. It was the product of a jejune political spirit, delight- 
ing in nice theoretical constructions of government. It could 
not withstand the shocks of popular excitement, and in an 
emergency it had no other resource than the dictatorial usur- 
pations of power. But even if the plan of federation had 
been perfected by the wisest and most approved political syn- 
thesis, it would still have lacked indispensable requisites for 
success. The country was not adapted to that form of gov- 
ernment. There were no common and mutual interests, pro- 
ceeding either from the relations of trade or from a foreign 
policy, to bind the people of different sovereignties in a poli- 
tical union, to hold them to concessions of power, and to pro- 
voke compromises at critical times. There was never any 
such extraordinary community of commercial and foreign in- 
terests to serve as a foundation for a confederacy. The mis- 
taken policy of the most prominent statemen and republicans 
of Central America, in their constant attempts to sustain or 
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reconstruct a confederacy of States, has undoubtedly done 
much to add to the y tare te of that country; and if experi- 
ence may eventually conclude on the oH ye it will teach 
that any plan of federation under the social and political con- 
ditions presented in Central America, must merely serve to 
provoke controversies, to aggravate dissensions, and to multi- 
ply disorders. 

A striking reflection of these general remarks will be found 
in the rapid current of events which followed the inauguration 
of the federal republic at the city of Guatemala. 

Gen. Mannel José Arce, who had been elected President, 
and installed in office on the 29th April, 1825, soon found 
himself entirely unable to sustain his ¢ aoe against popular 
outbreaks in Guatemala, which State was char ged with treason 
to the Union. Convinced that the federal authority having 
failed to inspire moral respect, had no other means of being 
sustained, he turned, with characteristic rashness or deeper 
design to the resource of a dictatorial exercise of power. On 
the 10th October, 1826, he convoked, on his own Tespons sibility, 
a National Congress Extraordinary, at the town of Cojutepeque, 
with the view of reforming the pli in of federation, and estab- 
lishing a centralized (unitaro) system of government. This 
measure was rejected and re pudiated by the governments of 
Nicaragua, Honduras, and San Salvador ; and civil war was 
immediately declared by a detachment of troops from the 
latter State marching upon Guatemala, in which State alone, 
the federal authority was sustained, Costa Rica remaining 
neutral throughout the struggle which ensued. 

Such were the first fruits of the confederac y. The political 
dissensions of the country had been aggravated to the highest 
pitch by the acts and assertions of power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and the descent was easy into the horrors of civil 
and internecine war. 

The war lasted with various success till March 1829, when 
it was happily terminated by the capture and occupation of 
the city of Guatemala by Gen. Morazan at the head of 2,000 
allied troops. The Federal Congress, which had been dissolved 
in 1826, assembled on the 22d June, 1829, elected to the presi- 
deney José Francisco Barrundia, who was formerly Governor 
of Guatemala, and had been deposed on a charge of treason ; 
and enacted a formal decree of exile against Gen. Arce, who 
had fled to Mexico, with other aoe refugees. 

The Federal Congress of 1829, also dis tinguished itself by a 
deeree dated the ith Septe smber of that year, comple tely pros- 
trating the power of the church. It abolished all the religious 
establishments and orders throughout the country ; ap propria- 
ted to each State, respectively, the temporalities of the extinct 
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convents; and prohibited the professions of perpetual vows. 
This extraordinary decree, so opposed to the strong religious 
sentiment of the people, was, however, in all respects, a politi- 

‘al measure, and intended as a retaliation on the suspected 
partizan syinpathies of the church. 

With the re-establishment of civil order by the success of 
the allied arms, there was preparing, however, another crisis. 
Gen. Francisco Morazan, formerly Governor of Honduras, and 
who, in the progress of the war, had risen to the chief command 
of the alli ed troops, and had eventually led them by victorious 
marches into the plaza of Guatemala, had acquired, not only 
the accustomed popularity of success, but, in an extraordinary 
measure, the gratitude and confidence of large portions of the 
people. He belonged to the so-called thier alban in polities, 
and was entirely devoted to the idea of a confederation of the 
States, by which darling political measure he imagined to 
build up a powerful Southern republic. On the other band, 
the servile, or aristocratic party, which dated back to the Mexi- 
can incorporation policy, was re-organized with great una- 
nimity on this issue, and opposed the constitution of 1824 to 
the favor of the re-construction of the State governments as of 
independent sovereignties and nationalities. Such was the 
state of parties at the time of the re-organization of the federal 
government, , 

In addition to the arguments already referred to, of the in- 
definiteness of the existing and proposed plans of federation, 
the incoherency of pre vailing ideas of political union, and the 
lack of mutual commercial inter ests, or even of a well defined 
foreign policy to keep the States united, additional obstacles 
had arisen at the time in the way of confederation from the 
mutual suspicions and jealousies of the States bordering on 
hostility, and from the well-ascertained fact that the aristo- 
cratic party held a large majority in the State of Guatemala. 
Gen. Morazan, however, having been elected as President, 
sutered upon the civil administ: ation of the Government with 
the evident determination of holding the States to confedera- 
tion, and in the pursuit of a false policy, he soon lost all that 
the country had contended and bled for under his victorious 
command in battle. 

In the vague notion of State Rights prey valent, secession 
was considered by the party as a matter of discretion, as well 
as an expression of dissatisfaction with the Administration, and 
a measure of coercion. It might have been very evident to 
Gen. Morazan, if he had regarded the motives and popular 
theory of these secessionary movements, commenced in San 
Salvador, that there was not the slightest hope of maintaining 
the confederacy in the face of this utter perversion of the po- 
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litical theory of the Government, and the violent dissatisfac- 
tion of the other States with their federal association with 
Guatemala. But his devotion to the Federal Republic im- 
paired his judgment, and impelled him to a most extraor- 
dinary usurpation of power, which was to assume the inde- 
pendent Executive authority in San Salvador, and subject 
that State to an Administration of his own appointment. 
This excessively high-handed measure decided the fate of the 
Union. The popular sentiment, after the usual amount of 
vacillating, settled down strongly in opposition to the Federal 
policy. Even but a small minority of his own party, the Lib- 
erals, supported General Morazan in his violent policy to pre- 
serve, as he supposed, the integrity of the Republic. The 
Federal Government was popularly repudiated, the States 
again disunited and antagonistic, and the fell passions of in- 
ternecine war nourished at the breasts of political fanaticism. 

In this deplorable reversion of affairs there was issued, on 
the 30th April, 1833, a decree convoking a new constituent 
Congress. his concession of the Federal Administration 
was of no avail, on secount of the dissatisfaction of some of 
the States with the popular basis of representation, which 
gave Guatemala a very large majority in Congress. 

Again, in 1835, the "Federal Congress, sitting at San Salva- 
dor, where the C apite al had been removed, decreed a new con- 
stitution, being a reform of that of 1824, on the basis of new 
concessions to the States. None of the States, however, but 
Costa Rica, voted to accept it. Notwithstanding such unmis- 
takable evidences of the preference of the States for seces- 
sion, and the pronunciamentos of Morazan’s own party, he 
still kept up the Federal organization, and struggled along for 
several years with an almost nominal government in his 
hands, through political anarchy and the horrors of the Indian 
insurrections in Guatemala, in the midst of which the Repub- 
lic was dissolved. 

On the 30th May, 1838, the Federal Congress pronounced 
the dissolution of the U nion, in passing a decree declaring the 
constitution of 1824 to have no binding power on the States, 
except to affirm and secure the popular representative form of 
government. This last Congress closed its sessions on the 
20th July following, and never again assembled. 

The Union was not, however, to be peaceably terminated by 
an act of legistation. [ts disruption took place in the midst 
of a popular anarchy, terrible, but peculiar, in its demonstra- 
tions. 

We may refer for explanation to the two general principles 
by which we have attempted to solve the proble m of misgov- 
ernment in Central America. They are: 
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1. The inapplicability of a Federal form of government to 
States occupying indifferent or jealous relations. 

2. A false and ignorant enthusiasm for the greatest possible 
freedom in government, leading to endless revolution, until 
corrected by political educi ation, or exhausted by its own dis- 
contentments. 

We have already seen how, in the first principle of politics 
noted above, there originated the civil wars which so early 
obstructed and turned back the republican progress of the 
country. The second branch of political causation indicated 
above leads us to the contemplation of those frightful popular 
insurrections, commencing in Guatemala during the last days 
of the Republic, and outvieing all the horrors and cruelties of 
the preceding civil wars between the different States. 

In their theoretical constructions of government the people 
seemed to have wholly forgotten the necessity of their being 
taxed, and contributing in ‘other ways to the support of the 
government. Their ideas of liberty were selfish, and their 
patriotism was at once restricted and visionary. Every policy 
and act of the government was liable to misconstruction, while 
some of its most liberal reforms were ignorantly and selfishly 
denounced. 

The Indians of Guatemala, actuated by the vague enthusi- 
asmis of political ignorance, were the first to rise against the 
government. Their first outbreak took place in the year 1837. 
At the commencement of the insurrection, there appeaied a 
man well calculated to conduct it—Rafael Carrera, a leader 
crossed with Indian blood, and notorious for ignorance and a 
brutal manner, which he brought with him trom a low and 
menial occupation; but still possessing a character for great 
energy, comprehensive purpose and personal influence, and 
thus combining the elements of a certain degree of greatness. 

The insurrectionary movements in Guatemala met with but 
little opposition from the Federal authorities, while they 
steadily increased. The priests'were busy in inflaming the 
minds of the people against the colonization scheme of the 
Federal Government, which policy was denounced to the abo- 
rigines as intended to displace them by foreigners, and eventu- 
ally to extinguish them. Carrera, assisted by the art of priest- 
hood, collected an immense army, and ravaged the country. 
Emboldened by his successes, he conceived the design of com- 
pletely extinguishing the Federal authority; while his own 
ambition to conquer and rule gave a frightful importance t to 
the contest. 

Gen. Morazan was still clinging with unworthy devotion to 
the discarded idea of a confederacy of the States, and had 
absolutely refused to resign the Presidency, notwithstanding 
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the decree of 1838. With a zeal still more irrational, howe- 
ver generous the passions from which it sprung, he subse- 
quently made active aud daring attempts to re-organize the 
Republic, but in vain. The Federal Government, in his per- 
son, never continued to be recognized, except in San Salvador, 
the other States having, shortly after the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, celebrated treaties of alliance and amity as 
sovereign powers. 

We shall not ocenpy the space to detail the events of the 
terrible war, headed by these two representative men of Cen- 
tral America, Carrera and Morazan; while we are content 
that the political results of the struggle shall not escape atten- 
tion. After sustaining a number of reverses, Gen. Morazan 
determined to make one last effort against Carrera’s authority, 
and, marching at the head of thirteen hundred men upon the city 
of Guatemala, he rashly risked the political fate of the coun- 
try on a single battle. His little army was surrounded in the 
plaza, and, after twenty-four hours hard fighting, was nearly 
cut to pieces. Morazan escaped to San Salvador; and con- 
templating that all was lost, he fled the country, embarking 
with a few followers for South America. 

The single devotion of Morazan to his political ideas still 
occupied his heart in exile, and he soon determined to return 
to the land of his nativity and hopes. He landed at the port 
of Calderas, in Costa Rica, on the 11th April, 1842. He was 
received with great enthusiasm; and his return was likened 
to that of Napoleon from Elba. The servile troops, who had 
been marched to oppose his progress, went over to him with 
cheers. Branillo Carrillo, the head of the servile govern- 
ment, which had been established in Costa Riea, found, to his 
consternation, that political enmity in the popular mind could 
not withstand the example of patriotic and fearless devotion 
displayed by the exile in his return through danger to the 
country he loved. He saw that it was useless to oppose the 
sympathies of the popular heart with sincerity and patriotism. 
The result of the general reversion of popular sentiment was 
that Carrillo was banished from the State for two years; the 
decree of secession from the Federal Union repealed; and 
Morazan placed at the head of affairs, with the title of Provis- 
ional Chief, and ample authority to make use of the resources 
of the country in the re-establishment of a confederation. 

Morazan’s enemies were not idle in the meantime. The 
spies and agents of the English government assisted the priests 
in Guatemala in plotting his destruction; and it is well ascer- 
tained that Mr. Chatfield, the English Minister, abetted and 
indirectly aided a Guatemala conspiracy for his defeat and 
capture. 
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However, a very romantic incident is generally attributed 
to have been the immediate occasion of his downfall, and may 
be related in this connection. Colonel Molina, a Guatemalan 
officer of liberal polities in the service of Costa Rica, had be- 
come enamored of a young lady of rank, and engaged to 
marry her; but at the last moment, when the marriage writings 
were being prepared, the lady changed her mind, and married 
her intended spouse’s rival, ‘Eduviges. The preferred suitor 
was a favorite officer of Gen. Rivas, who at that time had the 
command of the expeditionary army, which was preparing for 
the conquest of the other States with the view of re-establish- 
ing the confederacy. Molina, maddened by his disappointment 
in love, and what he supposed to be the favoritism of Gen. 
Rivas, revolted, and collecting a party of soldiers at Bogaces, 
marched upon his commander. Gen. Rivas and the officer 
Eduviges were both slain in the action. Molina made no 
effort to escape, and was taken without resistance by a detach- 
ment of troops sent to capture him by Morazan. He was 
sentenced to be shot, after having been convicted of treason 
and insurrection; and it is said that he died with singular 
firmness, professing that his heart was devoted to Morazan’s 
cause, but had been divided by a passion which, although, 
unworthy, conquers the honor and chivalry of the greatest 
souls. 

The execution of Molina was generally deplored and disap- 
ywroved by some, and the conflicting popular feeling, which 
hs ardly ever proceeded from thoughts of duty and justice, or 
conviction of any kind was arrayed against the administration. 

The opportunity was seized by the priesthood, who bitterly 
remembered the banishment of the friars from Guatemala, at 
the time freedom of conscience was proclaimed under the 
republic, to inflame the popular mind with accounts ef Mo- 
razan’s cruelty. He was attacked by a mob in the city of 
San José, which, although, the Seat of Government, was pro- 
tected by only a few troops. In an attempted flight, he was 
taken prisoner at Cartago, and conducted back to San José, 
and on the 15th September, 1842, Francisco Morazan, the 
greatest patriot of Central America, was publicly shot in the 

yresence of an insulting rabble. 

There can be no doubt of the patriotism of Morazan, or 


of his pure and elevated character. Although wedded to a 
mistaken and unfortunate policey—that of uniting the States 


on terms of energy had educated and correct ideas of 
political reform. Nor did a false enthusiasm for a particular 
measure overcome the generosity of his nature, and the noble 
seme a of truth and chivalry, which made his enemies so re- 
spect him. On the other hand, Carrera, his political antipode, 
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and the most powerful opponent of the Federal Union, was 
remarkable for his ignorance, his insincerity, and low intrigue. 
The one acted with perfect boldness and sincerity, and at last 
sacrificed his life on the execution ground in his devotion to 
his country ; while the other made his means subservient to 
his ends, and was rewarded by the result of an energy of 
character united with the successes of deceit and selfishness. 

Well may it be said, here, in conclusion of this brief sketch 
of misgovernment in Centra) America, that the popular mind 
is but slowly instructed by political experience. The passions 
of party, and the partialities of its judgments, often delude 
et render us insensible to the exposition of a political falla- 
cy; and so the lesson is lost, and may only be enforced by the 
most forcible suggestions, or by such frequency of repetition 
as to provoke reflection. 

The failure of Morazan to maintain the union of the States 
of Central America has not proved to the people the fallacy 
of such a policy. The painful experiences of civil war had 
neither taught nor frightened the people out of their political 
vagaries ; and, whether so desirable a result will ever be pro- 
duced by the repetition of the lesson, is to this day a mere 
matter of anticipation. 


THE GROWTH OF COTTON IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


A circular having been issued from the Patent Office, di- 
rected to all our diplomatic and consular agents, asking infor- 
mation upon the production, commerce, and manufacture of 
cotton in the several countries to which they are accredited, 
we find in the Annual Report for 1856 a digest of their 
replies, which embodies information of the greatest interest 
and value. It is by services such as this that the agricultural 
branch of the Patent Office can confer the greatest benefits to 
the country, and in this field of legitimate labor it will receive 
the hearty encouragement of every good citizen. What is done 
in this instance for cotton, can be carried out also for all the 
considerable crops. Three years ago we urged upon Mr. Ma- 
son, then Commissioner, the importance of a full report upon 
cotton, foreign and dombatic. and drew out for him the ont- 
lines of such a report. Though the means at his control were 
very large, it would seem that he had better use to be made 
of them. Congress, however, soon afterwards took the sub- 
ject in hand at ‘the instance of Mr. Bayler, and Mr. Claiborne, 
of Louisiana, is now in Europe charged with a special commis- 
sion in the matter. We await with interest the result of the 


mission. 
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Our pope at present is with the responses to the cireular 
of the Patent Office, which will be condensed for our pages. 


Eeypr.—Edwin De Leon, Consul. The native cotton, of 
very inferior quality, is still cultivated near Thebes, and used 
in domestic manufactures, though everywhere else it has been 
superceded by the Indian and American cotton. The Jwmel 
constitutes the great bulk of Egyptian cotton, and is of lon 
staple. The American Sea Island, cultivated for the last fif- 
teen years, has had great success. All these cottons are pe- 
rennial, but are sowed annually, as more profitable. They 
are rooted up after each crop. The desire is general to in- 
crease the Sea Island growth. The native cotton runs back 
to great antiquity, the Mako (indigenous) was generally intro- 
duced about 1820, and thrives better than the Sea Island, 
which latter requires fresh seed after every second year. An- 
nual production of cotton 40 to 50,000,000 pounds. Exports, 
1821, 60 bags of 100 pounds each ; 1824, 140,000 bags. 

The following are the exports for 1855: 





Pounds, 
Goon ren... WES RETUIS va Rs 33,980,100 
Franed: ... [tT GN AIR OT A 9,451,200 
Bidets so seb adcanbuds es come 12,774,900 
ee oe Pe eee ae 668,100 
POOR oo. RECN OU ER ORHAN 144,306,000 


To this add about 6,000,000 pounds, which are worked up 
in the country, and the total production will be 150,000,000 
pounds, or about 350,000 of our bales. The home consump- 
tion is for army goods and for beds and cushions. Under 
Mehemed Ali there were twenty-nine factories, employing 
20,000 men, but now there are but four mills, one by steam 
and the others by ox power, with 2,000 operatives. The usual 
price of Egyptian cotton, placed on ship, is from 6 to 8} cents 
per pound. 

“Of the cotton grown here, nearly all is roller-ginned. Saw-gins 
from the United States have been tried, but they were found to cut the 
cotton. The roller-gins, which are manufactured in the country, con- 
sist of two rollers placed obliquely, one of iron and the other of wood. 
They are turned by the foot, a fly-wheel being used. The yield of 
fibre is estimated at 66 per cent. The cost of the production of each 
pound of fibre, 1 am unable to ascertain. In the country, the cotton 
is packed in round bags both by hand and by roughly-made screw 
presses. In Alexandria it is formed into square bales by hydraulic 
presses, of which there are several at Mint-el-Bassal, the great market 
near the city. The bales average about 300 pounds each. I have 
obtained permission from the Viceroy for the erection of a steam cotton- 
press by an American citizen.” 
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The production of cotton in Egypt depends upon the course 
of the Vile, which fertilizes the soil. 

“The seeds of cotton are sown from the 21st of March to the end of 
April; the plant begins to flower early in July, and continues flower- 
ing until December, or even until February or March; and the crop 
is chiefly harvested from the beginning of September to the middle of 
October. The yield varies very much. That sown in winter, called 
‘baaly,’ and which is watered only by the inundation of the Nile, pro- 
duces on an average 200 pounds to the acre. That watered by means 
of the sakias, (water-wheels,) and called ‘ miskawi,’ gives 300 pounds. 
The maximum of 500, and even 700 pounds, has been obtained, but 
very rarely.” 


Nearly all the soil is adapted in some degree to cotton, and 
the price per acre varies from twenty-five to one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. With superior irrigation, and improved 
modes of transport, the culture of cotton will be generally 
augmented. It is very little injured by insects, and the only 
discouragement is the superior advantages of grain growing, 
and the unskilled labor of the “ fellah’s,” (peasantry.) The 
culture is, therefore, scarcely increasing. The Mako compares 
with our uplands, but our gins are unsuited to it. 

“The fellah is not permitted to Jeave his bailiwick, and gets of the 
proceeds of his labor just as much as pleases the proprietor, which is 
generally the minimum of subsistence. He lives in a mud-hovel, and 
tastes animal food but once a year, and when he does so, as a religious 
duty on the feast of Bairam. Like the Emperor of Russia, the pre- 
sent Viceroy has made some experiments in making the fellahs nomi- 
nal proprietors of small pieces of land; but the exactions of the Turk- 
ish officials never leave them much margin of profit. The labor is, 
therefore, performed in a slovenly manner; and, as the fellah is very 
ignorant, improvements cannot be well introduced. Dr. Davis’ expe- 
riments in Turkey have been repeated in Egypt by foreigners without 
success, The system of irrigation is admirable, and our planters might 
take lessons from it; but, in every other respect, the culture is defec- 
tive to the last degree. Intercommunication is good—through the 
Nile, the canals leading into it, and the railroad; and the cost of trans- 
port is comparatively moderate.” 


Mr. De Leon argues ably to show a very large increase of 
our exports to Eeypt might result from proper efforts of our 
merchants, particularly in cotton goods, staves, boots, shoes, 
wooden and ironware, «ce. 


Arerrta.—John I. Mahony, Consul. Sea Island, Long 
Staples and Nankin cottons are cultivated, and are all annuals. 
The Long Staple is cultivated to best advantage. In the nur- 
series the plant has been cultivated since 1847, but the Gov- 
ernment has lately been stimulating the culture, by offering 
to purchase the crops. Seed imported from Charleston, 8. C., 
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but must be renewed almost every year from deterioration. 
Crop of 1854, 180,000 lbs. No factories, but the cotton is 
exported to Havre generally with the seed. A few saw and 
McCarthy gins have been introduced. The cotton is screwed 
into bales of 198 lbs., the long bale being used for Sea Island. 
The culture seems to be unprofitable despite of the high prices 
paid by Government. Though the soil is good, the climate 
is found unfavorable. The wild beasts are a great draw back. 
Most of the farms are worked by poor families who receive 
half the proceeds. 

“The cotton is planted in rows about 2 feet apart, hoed four times, 
and irrigated every four days, or as often as the water can be spared 
from other plants. Stable manure is sometimes applied; but few 
farmers pay avy attention to dressing their fieids. The seeds are planted 
from the 15th of April to the 10th of May; the pods begin to form in 
July; the plants are in flower from September to February; and the 
harvesting commences in September and Jasts until the following spring. 

“In the fall of 1854 and spring of 1855, I watched with care the 
progress of the cotton plant in some twenty different localities. On 
the Ist of October, about 15 per cent. of the crop had been picked in 
a damaged state, being tender and wet, when housed. From that time 
to the lst of February, about 12 per cent. more was gathered in a 
worthless condition, the pods being but partially opened, having been 
continnally saturated with water, so that half the contents of every bud 
was decayed and quite black. Of the remainder, or nearly three-fourths 
of the whole crop planted, with the exception of a few which cracked, 
the pods looked as fresh and as green in the spring as they had in the 
preceding August, although the plants were dead at the roots.” 


Navicators IsrAnp.—R. L. Swanson, Consul. No culture 
of cotton but two indigenous species exist, one with the seed, 
all attached to each other in a mass about two inches 
long, the other with single seeds interspersed through the pod. 
Both of moderate qualits and susceptible of improvement. 
Grows wild to the height of twelve feet with a diameter in 
the stem of three inches. Is used for the wick of lamps. 


Grerce.-—Jonas King, Consul. Short staple cotton about 
a foot in height is cultivated in the Peloponnesus. That of 
Livadia reaches two feet, that of the isand of Thera more than 
five feet; is sown annually, though perennial. Very little 
exported. In 1845, 71,000 lbs. were sent to the Ionian Isles. 
About 40,000 lbs. of the Livadia cotton is spun into yarn, the 
rest is made into lamp wick and coverlets, or spun by the 
country women and woven. In the Peloponnesus the price 
is fifteen cents per lb., but in Livadia only eight and two-thirds. 
Saw-gin unknown. A wooden cylinder is used, by which in 
twenty-four hours fifteen to twenty Ibs. are ginned, for which 
the laborer receives his food and one-tenth of the product. 
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Yield about one-third of ginned cotton. The ginners carry 
their machines from village to village. The factory at Patras 
buys the cotton of Livadia and cleans it. The cotton is packed 
by hand, and tied up in balls of two pounds weight to be hung 
up to the roof. Formerly, the lands were sold by the Govern- 
ment at $21 an acre untilled; the cultivator can now use the 
public lands by paying the tax of 10 per cent. of the produce, 
and 15 per cent. more for the use of the land. The worm, 
bad labor, no transportation, moisture, want of capital, insuffi- 
cient machinery, small demand, and the social and political 
condition of the country are the great draw backs to produc- 
tion. In the time of the Turks all the cotton necessary for 
home consumption was produced, but it is now otherwise. 


“The climate appears to be well adapted to the profitable growth of 
cotton, but the soil is not sufficiently rich. Of the newly imported 
varieties, that which is called ‘ Nankin’ succeeds wonderfully, and its 
fibre, which is abundant, is gathered in September. The American 
cotton of Georgia does not succeed so well. When sown in April, 
according to the manner of the country, it comes up healthfully, yield- 
ing many pods, which, however, do not mature, when it becomes 
necessary to gather them in October and November, during the rain, 
and when the leaves are falling. If the mode of cultivating this variety 
were known, it is thought that it might succeed well in all the warmer 
parts of Greece. 

“The ground is ploughed for cotton in January, and the clods are 
subsequently well broken. If the field has any agriada, (dog grass,) 
the women follow after the plough and gather it. Before cotton seeds 
are sown, they are rubbed with damp earth, in order that they may be 
more easily scattered. They are then covered by a superficial plough- 
ing. When the plants attain a certain growth, the earth is dug with 
a hoe by men or women, and, at the same time, they are thinned. If 
necessary, the land is hoed a second time. As soon as the plants 
begin to blossom, the tops are broken off. The cotton is usually 
gathered with the pods, out of which it is taken at the house. That 
the dry leaves may be broken as little as possible, they are generally 
gathered in the morning, when the due is on them. In places where 
much cotton is raised, the fibre only is gathered. Manure is seldom 
applied, except as it is deposited on the fields by the cattle and sheep. 

“ The seeds are soon early in April; the plant is in flower in June 
and July; and the cotton is harvested in Angust and September. 
These dates, have reference to the old style computation of time, and 
are, in fact, twelve days later than our computation, 

“The short-stapled yields about 60 pounds of fibre to the acre; that 
of Livadia, from 240 to 300 pounds.” 


Inpia.—Edward Ely, Consul. Three varieties cultivated, 
two of which are indigenous, and the other is the New Orleans 
or Sea Island. The latter is cultivated in western India. The 
open-podded, indigenous, is the most largely cultivated, though 
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inferior to the others. The plant is an annual. The Ameri- 
can cotton requires more moisture than the native, and has 
only been introduced since 1840. The whole product of west- 
ern India is estimated at between 5 and 600,000 of our bales. 
About two-thirds is exported to Great Britain. To China, less 
than one-third. About 62,500,000 pounds are manufactured 
at home. Clean cotton, at the villages, commands on the 
average 5 or 6 cents. 

“Cotton is ginned in India both by the saw-gin and an instrument 
called the “ churka,” which is very simple in construction, resembling 
a roller and breaker, and turning out about 40 pounds of clean cetton 
a day, by the labor of two men, The gin is used by large speculators, 
and is propelled by bullocks, turning out 500 pounds of clean cotton a 
day. The quantity of fibre obtained from 100 pounds of seed cotton 
is usually about 31 pounds. Some of the gins in use were made in 
England, but they are generally of Bombay manufacture. The gin- 
ning is done by speculators, who buy the cotton of the native growers 
at the market villages, It is then immediately packed, by means of 
screws, into bags or loose bales, containing 392 pounds each. When 
these arrive at Bombay, they are put into the steam screw and bydrau- 
lic presses, and condensed to the uniform size of 4 feet 3 inches length, 
2 feet in width and 18 inches in thickness, 

“Cotton is cultivated by the natives exclusively, and in the most 
primitive manner, The ground is prepared during the dry season by 
digging up and burning the old roots; and, as soon as the rains set in, 
it is ploughed, and the seeds sown by means of a drill plough, in rows 
18 inches apart, and covered by a board or log, dragax d bebind. The 
young plants appear in about six days, and nothing more is required 
than an occasional weeding and thinning. Avstrictrotation with other 
crops is observed, except when cotton is in demand. The ashes of de- 
caying stems and roots, which are burned on the ground during the 
dry season, are the only manure used- 

“ The seeds are planted immediately after the first fall of rain, which 
almost uniformly occurs on about the 10th of June, The plants are 
in flower from the middle of July to the 10th of August. The cotton 
is picked from the pods in March ; but sometimes, in consequence of 
the ripening of other crops at the same time, the cotton is left as late 
as the 10th of April. It is then often found damaged from lying on 
the ground, or by the over-ripened pods. 

“About 105 pounds of cleaned and ginned cotton is the average 
product of an acre, The cotton-lands all belong to the East Indian 
government, or to the different independent Rajahs, and have no fixed 
value. The average annual rent per acre of cotton-lands is about $2; 
but the land varies so much in quality that this rate can only be taken 
as the medium ofa wide range.” 

Inp1a.—Charles Huffnagle, Consul : 

“The cotton is at first packed by hand in large bales of coarse cot- 
ton or hempen cloth, and thus transported either in boats or in “ hack- 
eries” (native carts) across the country; but, when it reaches a port 
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for exportation, it is packed by screws in bales, measuring, at Calcutta, 
10 cubic feet, and containing 300 pounds each ; at Madras, in bales of 
300 pounds; and at Bombay, in bales of 392 pounds. 

“The cost of cotton grown in the northwest provinces, and delivered 
at Calcutta, has been estimated at 3 cents a pound, 

“With respect to the annual product of British India, it is almost 
impossible to obtain very correct data; but, as cotton forms, exclu- 
sively, the clothing of from 130,000,000 to 150, 000,000 of men, women, 
and ‘children, and their beds and pillows, ropes, carpets, curtains, &c., 
some idea may be acquired of the enormous quantity needed for con- 
sumption. In 1840, Major General John Briggs, of the Honorable 
Company’s Army, pub ished a monograph, in which he assumes, from 
data apparently correct, that the quantity of cotton required for cloth- 
ing, alone, is equal to 375,000,000 pounds, and adds as much more for 
the other purposes to which it is applied, making a total, exclusive for 
domestic uses, of 750,000,000 pounds. 

“Tt should here be noted that a very large proportion of the cotton 
exported from India to China is used by the Chinese as padding, and 
is valued simply as a material for quilting their silk dresses, worn in 
the cold weather. 

“The soil and climate may be pronounced well adapted to the profit- 
able culture of cotton. Soil, fertile in a moderate degree, only, i 
preferred. In richer lands, the plants become very luxuriant, but pro- 
duce more woody fibre and leaves, and fewer pods in proportion, A 
dry soil and a dry atmosphere, at the time when the pods are ripening. 
seem to be necessary for successful production. The plant rises during 
the heavy periodic al rains, and when these cease, the pods ripen, ona 
the cotton comes to maturity during the dry season. 

“ As has been stated, we find cotton in cultivation in every part of 
India—on the borders of rivers—far in the interior of the land—on the 
sea coast—on mountain elevations of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet—and on 
level plains. The seeds are often sown broad-cast; sometimes with 
other crops; and the plants are generally crowded together. But in 
some districts, where comparative attention is paid to the culture, the 
seeds are sown in drills, and the plantation is protected from weeds. 
Manure is never applied to the cctton lands. 

“The time of "te varies considerably ; but, as a general rule, 
it is performed in Upper India at the commencement of the rainy 
season, and in Leal r India, at the close of that season. The plants are 
in flower, in Upper India, at the commencement of the cool season, 
(November,) in Lower India, at the close of it ; that is, at the approach 
of the hot season. After the periodical rains, the plants begin to flower, 
and these rains begin, in Upper India, about the 15th of June, and, in 
Lower India, in October. In Bengal, a small crop is gathered as e: arly 
as December; but the more amp ile yield is during the hot weather of 
April and May following. The gathering season depends upon the 
geographical position and climate. In Upper India, the harvest com- 
mences with the hot season; in Lower India, about June. In the 
Madras Presidency, under careful cultivation and superintendence, 108 
pounds of clean cotton to the acre are considered a fair yield.” 
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France.—A. J. Bonnet, Consul. All attempts to cultivate 
cotton have proved entire failures. 


ARGENTINE ConFEDERATION, South America.—James A. Pe- 
den, Minister. The whole production of cotton does not ex- 
ceed 100,000 pounds. 

“T believe thai the varieties are both annual and perennial, the for- 
mer prevailing in excess; though I have been told by a person, who 
had cultivated cotton to a very small extent, that the crop of stalks 
was generally left for two years, and that the ratoon was more produc- 
tive in yield, and the fibre better. The variety was Sea Island, mdstly 
deteriorated, though I saw some equal to first- class Florida cotton, Of 
the quantity produced, about one-half is exported, and the other half 
consumed in the remote sections of the Confederation, in the manufac- 
ture of rude pen iemy goods for family use, for ornamental fringes, used 
by the ‘Gaucho,’ « Ay. asant, and for various other purposes. I have 
seen a kind of towel, ap yparently made more for ornament than use, 
manufactured from the cotton of Entre Rios and Corrientes, equal to 
the same kind of fabric from the best Sea Island cotton in the United 
States. No manufactures of this material have been exported, so far 
as I am informed. 

“The cotton is prepared on a rude roller-gin, by foot or hand. Some 
gins of a better class have been imported from England, but I have 
not seen any of them, nor have I ever seen a screw or press of any 
kind, nor a bale of cotton. I presume it is packed by hand, or foot 
rather, as Sea Islands generally are. 

“T cannot learn with accuracy how much fibre is obtained from 100 
pounds of green-seeded cotton, but, from the specimens I have seen, I 
should estimate the quantity at 25 pounds, or a little more. The 
seeds are as well covered as those of the Sea Island, generally, in 
Florida. 

“The cultivation is to the last extent rude. In many cases the 
wooden plough, which merely scratches the earth, is used ; and the hoe 
is applied so sparingly as to produce but little, if any, beneficial results, 
I have never heard of the application of manure uf any kind. The 
seeds, if not left to ratoon, are generally planted in the late winter 
months, or the beginning of spring. But much depends upon locality. 
I am of the opinion that, in Corrientes, Entre Rios, and Santa Fé, they 
may be planted during all the winter months. 

“The Banda Oriental, on the opposite side of the Rio de la Plata, is 
represented to be much ‘better suited to this ¢ vulture, both by soil and 

climate, than most of the other regions irrigated by its waters. Of 
this, however, I speak from report, and not from experience. Paraguay 
produces many varieties, among them the ‘ Nankin’ cotton, of short 
staple and very fine, which is said to grow wild, but to have been in- 
troduced by the Jesuits. It is cultivated toa limited extent, and efforts 
are made, by means of liberal offers, to induce persons acquainted with 
its management to prosecute its culture and preparation; but the 
scarcity of Jabor is an impediment there, also, though not to the same 
degree as in the Confederation. Yet the objection is insuperable for 
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the present, and a century may elapse before any of these countries 
shall render the supply equal to the demand. 

“T am not familiar with the history of Paraguay, but incline to the 
opinion that with adequate labor, experiments in the production of 
cotton would there be attended with interesting results. I saw a vari- 
ety of cotton at Pernambuco of very fine quality, and was assured by 
an American merchant there that it commanded a higher price in Eu- 
rope than any of our cotton; but the product was restricted. The 
veriety was said to be perennial.” 

Haytt.—G. E. Hubbard, Consul. Cotton, indigenous, an- 
nual and of long fibre. In 1789 near ten millions of pounds 
were grown ; now the export is less than one million. Price 
6 to 7 cents. Saw-ginned—none manufactured. Bales vary 
from 100 to 400 pounds. Soil and climate are favorable. It 
is planted in May, flowers in October, and harvested from 
January to March. Value of cotton lands, $3 to $10 per acre. 
The quality of cotton is superior, and only industry and enter- 
prise are wanted. 





Brrrisn Guiana.—A. Colvin, Consul. Cotton is not now 
cultivated in Demerara, having given way to sugar. It we 
once the staple. The ‘oil and climate are, perhaps, better 
adapted to it than in the United States. Planting may be 
yerformed in any month of the year. There is no winter. 
fn 1823-4 and ’5 nearly seven millions pounds were exported. 





SarprstA.—A. Herbemont, Consul. No cotton cultivated 
in Italy. The import from the United States is increasing ; 
manufactures chiefly of coarse goods. 

Sanpwicnu Istanps.—Thomas Miller, Consul. Cultivation 
once on a small scale, but now abandoned, as also the manu- 
facture. The crop is well adapted to the country, and grows 
luxuriantly. Land can be bought from 25 cents to 50 cents 
per acre. Labor cannot be had. 


Banama Istanns.—D. Sargeant, Consul. Formerly cotton 
was cultivated, but is not now. The cotton-bug, droughts, 
but more than either the indolence of the inh: abitants, and 
their propensity for fishing and wrecking, have put an end to 
the culture. 

Lower CautrorntA.—Thomas Sprague, Consul. A wild 
cotton here abounds, from which formerly the inhabitants 
manufactured thread and other articles. With care, much of 
this cotton could still be gathered and improved. Sea Island 
cotton would probably thrive. 


Srorry.—T. W. Behn, Consul. Four species of cotton are 
cultivated, two of which are perennial. The American seed 
will not mature. 
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“The culture of cotton bas prevailed here from an unknown period, 
and the seeds have always been procured from Spain, the Ba:zbary 
States, and Malta. The fibre of all the varieties named, except the G. 
barbadense, has greatly deteriorated in length, strength, : and uniformity, 
and the quantity diminishes yearly in the ratio of the increase of the 
seeds; but, in consequence of the annual renewal of the stock of the 
G. barbadense, no impairment of its good qualities has been observed 
since its introduction. 

“The annual product of Sicily is from 1,750,000 to 2,000,000 pounds. 
From 500,000 to 750,000 pounds are exported to Naples for the manu- 
factories of Castel-a-Mare di Stabbia. All the rest is spun on the Is- 
land, and manufactured into light-brown shirtings, a portion of which 
is afterward printed. The usual price of ginned cotton is from 14 to 
15 cents a pound. Wooden rollers, manufactured in Sicily, are the 
agencies employed in ginning, and the product of fibre is nearly equal 
in weight to the seeds, say, averaging between 45 and 50 pounds in 
the hundred. The packing is done by hand or by wooden presses. 
A bale, by the former means, contains about 300 pounds, and by the 
latter, 375 pounds. The cost of production, including ground rent, is 
estimated at 12 cents a pound. 

“The soil and climate are well adapted to the production of cotton, 
particularly on the southeast part of the Island, and within 20 miles 
of the sea. Further in the interior, the heat is not sufficient. 

“The ground is not ploughed for cotton, but dug 18 inches deep 
with a kind of spade, four or five times during the period between No- 
vember and May; the seed is then planted, and nothing more is done 
afterward, except to keep the ground clear of weeds. No other than 
stable manure is used on this island, and even this is not applied in 
preparing the soil for the culture of cotton. The seeds are planted be- 
tween the Ist of May and the 15th of June; the plant flowers in July, 
—— and S ‘ptember, and the cotton is gathered in the latter part 
of September and during the month of October. The usual yield to 
an acre is from 1,150 to 1,200 pounds. The value of cotton-land is 
from $150 to $175 an acre; its annual rent is from $20 to $25 an acre. 

“ As physical causes injuriously affecting the cotton crop, the long- 
continued north winds may be named, but happily they do not often 
occur in the cotton-growing region. Catterpillars and ground-worms 
also occasionally do some injury. The political and social condition of 
the country might not be regarded as adverse to this department of in- 
dustry but for the indifference and apathy manifested among the peo- 
ple, who pursue the same modes of cultivation and preparation of cot- 
ton that were practised by their fathers at the beginning of the present 
century. 

“Nearly all the domestics, shirtings, &c., manufactured in Sicily, 
have been woven by the poor, upon old fashioned looms, in their own 
houses. Only four small weaving establishments exist on the island, 
two at Messina, one at Catania, and one at Palermo; and two printing 
establishments, one at Messina, and one at Catania. The building of 

large spinning and manufacturing establishment, with steam as the 
motive power, is now, however, in contemplation.” 
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Naprres.—A. Hammett, Consul. Culture has not deterio- 
rated the fibre. Annual product about 2,000,000 pounds, 
which are manufactured iad consumed in the country. Price, 
14 to 15 cents. Ginned by roller and saw-gins, made in the 
country. Artificial irrigation resorted to. 

“The seed is planted in rows, between which channels are made 
for the flow of water drawn from wells. I am not aware that any 
other than stable manure is employed. The planting is performed in 
April, the flowering takes place in June, and the cotton is harvested 
in September, October, and November. The product of fibre to an 
acre is about 200 pounds, but some other crop, of less value, is also 
grown upon the same land. The value of good cotton land is $450 an 
aere, or more, The rent is from $20 to $25 an acre, but the anuual 
land tax, paid by the owner, in bi-monthly instalments is from one- 
fifth to one-fourth of the rent. 

“The physical causes of injury to the cotton crop are, the accasional 
presence of destructive worms, and of mists, or fogs, in July afd 
August. A greater evil, however, exists in the social condition of the 
inhabitants. The relations between the land owner and the cultivator 
are but too often characterized both by the oppressive exactions of the 
former, and the general bad faith of the latter.” 


Avstrrauia.—G. Mitchell and James H. Williams, Consuls. 
Cultivation successful, though small for the last few years. 
Sea Islands have done well, and have not deteriorated. Only 
agricultural population is wanting. 

“The cotton plant stands the heat and drought remarkably well. 
In our summer months of December, January, and February, the plants 
are in flower; the first frosts occur in April; and the cotton harvest 
may be said to extend from Jannary till May. The product of an acre 
at Ipswich, Moreton Bay, was 920 pounds of Sea Island cotton in the 
seed, valued at 25 cents a pound cleaned, when it was supposed that 
it would weigh 300 pounds. The finest land can now be purchased 
at $5 an acre, but the price rises with the influx of population. The 
best season for planting has not yet been determined. For ten years, 
the full of rain has been nearly 50 inches per annum on this part of the 
Australian coast. From 200 to 500 miles further north, it averages 
about 70 inches. But the climate all along the coast is remarkably 
dry, notwithstanding, and to this is attributed its great salubrity. The 
alluvial land is too rich to require manure for any branch of cultivation. 

“ Nothing indeed is as yet known of physical influences adverse to 
the culture of cotton. Not only is it true that the frost. is harmless, 
but that insects of any kind do not affect the crops.” 

Plant is perennial. It is pi¢ked five successive years from 
the same stalk, and in some cases the yield was largest the 
fourth year. 

“The usual yield of an acre is from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds in the 
seed, or 259 to 300 pounds cleaned. The value of cotton-land is £1 
per acre. Very little is rented, and none for the cultivation of this 
crop. 
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“The physical and social causes operating injuriously to the cotton- 
crop may be very briefly defined. The climate, as has been stated, is 
extremely propitious, the picking season extending over four of the 
coolest months. Insects do not injure the plants much, although the 
‘cotton-bug’ has been seen among them. Nature seems to have de- 
signed this portion of the world for a cotton-field of the most gigantic 
dimensions.” 


Rvuss1a.—John Ralli, Consul. Cotton not cultivated. 
Portueat.—N. Pike, Consul. Only grown in the gardens. 


Douren Guiana.—F. W. Cragin, Consul. Crop perennial, 
affording a crop every six months. Has been grown since 
1706, and has not deteriorated, except the Sea Islands from 
the United States. Export about 1,000,000 pounds, to Hol- 
land and England. Price 12 to 122 cents. Saw-gins made 
in the United States are somewhat used, and also roller-gins. 
Bales 330 pounds, packed by screws. Sea-coast lands well 
adapted to the crop. 

“The plants are thinned in six or eight weeks and hoed twice. No 
manure is used, the exhausted land being abandoned and new land 
taken into cultivation; or, in some instances, the old land is put under 
sea-water for from one to four months, and then redeemed and replant- 
ed. This submersion leaves a coating of fine mud. 

“The seeds are planted in April and May; the piants commence 
flowering in the latter end of July or early in August, and continue 
till the crop is in. The picking, or ‘ plucking,’ as it is here termed, 
usually commences in October, and, in favorable seasons, lasts for seve- 
ral months, sometimes until May; but the principal crop is secured in 
October and November. The usual yield to the acre is from 150 to 
200 pounds. The price of land depends entirely upon the value of 
the improvements made upon it, as any reasonable amount may be ob- 
tained from the Government, without other expense to the recipient 
than such as a petition and the conveyancing may call for. Land is 
never rented. 

“The ‘chenilla, (Noxtua xylina,) and, within the past twenty years, 
a white insect, at first taken for mildew, are both injurious to the 
plant; but severe droughts, and heavy and long-continued rains, espe- 
cially in October and November, are still greater disadvantages to this 
culture.” 

Rio pe J anetrro.—Robert Scott, Consul. Tree cotton usu- 
ally grown, coming originally from Asia. Production very 
small, but of long fibre, strong and coarse. 

“The mode of cultivation is as follows: The land is first cleared of 
wood and underbrush, which is burned where it falls; then, the ground 
is hoed up into hills, about 7 feet apart, in each of which 7 or 8 seeds 
are placed. In ten or fifteen days, the seeds sprout, and, when the 
young plants have attained some strength, 4 or 5 of the weaker ones 
are rooted up and thrown away, leaving 3 or 4 plants in each hill, In 
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from 6 to 8 months they yield the first crop of cotton ; and they con- 
tinue to bear well for five or six years, provided, they are properly 
trimmed, and the ground cleared from weeds, &c., once or twice a 
year. When the cotton is planted, it is usual to plant or sow rice, 
beans, pumpkins, or other crops in the spaces between the hills. Even 
Indian corn is so planted, and with advantage, on account of the shade 
it affords to the young cotton trees. Of course, this is only done when 
the cotton is planted, as in a short time, the tree attains the height of 
12 to 15 feet, and, if the soil is good, the trunk often grows to 4 inches 
in diameter, and naturally branches out in proportion. No manure of 
any kind is used for the cotton crop, nor anywhere, indeed, except in 
gardens and lots for grasses. The seeds+are generally planted in 
November; the plants flower mostly in June, but they open freely 
almost all the year; the bulk of the harvest is in September and Oc- 
tober, but cotton is picked, also, nearly all the year. The product per 
acre, and the value of cotton lands, cannot be well determined, because 
of the limited experience in this department of culture.” 


Nernertanps.—A. Bellmont, Minister. Cotton grown in 
the colony of Surinam, since 1735, to the extent of about one 
million pounds. Saw, as well as roller-ginned. Weight of 
bale, 331 pounds. 


“The seeds are generally planted in December, in rows, 6 or 7 feet 
apart, ten or twelve being deposite “1 in each hole, when they are cover- 
ed loosely with earth. The pruning is done in April and M: ay, a ninth 
of the plants being thus renewed every year. Manure is never em- 
ployed. When the richness of the soil is consumed, new land is 
brought into cultivation, and the old abandoned. The plants flower 
twice a year, nine months after planting, in Jannary or February. The 
cotton is harvested from September to December, and in February and 
March. The average yield is about 442 pounds to the acre. The 
value of land is estimated in proportion to the number of slaves at- 
tached to it, as well as to other circumstances. Cotton-lands are never 
rented. 

“With respect to causes operating injuriously to the cotton-crops, 
it may be stated that they are rendered very precarious by the frequent 
presence of a worm, which is particularly destructive when the buds 
are forming; and that the laborers are frequently troubled with the 
inflammation of the eyes, caused by the glare of the sun upon the 
fields. 

“In the East Indies, cotton is cultivated for export to Europe; and 
several attempts have been made to cultivate it in Java, (another colo- 
ny of the Netherlands,) and, although with limited success, the enter- 
prise is still prosecuted by the natives, who cultivate enough for their 
own use, and export small quantities to China.” 

Mextco.—J. Chase, Consul. Chiefly cultivated on the coast 
of Vera Cruz, and manufactured in the country. 

“From Vera Cruz, latitude 19° 12’ north, to Matamoras, in latitude 
26°, notwithstanding the vast extent of territory and its admirable 
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adaptation to the growth of cotton, none is produced, except a little in 
the neighborhood of Papantla, in latitude 20° 80’, which the Indians 
cultivate for their own use, and spin in the same primitive manner that 
their ancestors observed at the time of the conquest, namely, by means 
of a kind of wooden spindle, the point of which is put in a common 
wooden bowl, and its gyrations maintained by the figures. From the 
yarn, thus spun, they manufacture a narrow cloth, 

“In the vicinity of Matamoras, cotton is raised in limited quantities, 
and also in Monclova, about latitude 27°, in the State of Cohahuila, 
where 100 pounds of seed cotton are required to produce 25 pounds 
of fibre. The cotton crops of these places are consumed in the manu- 
factories of Saltillo, near Buena Vista. 

“On the western coast, mention may be made of Santiago, between 
Tepic and Mazatlan, where considerable quantities of cotton are raised, 
and sold to the factors at Tepic. Further south, between the towns of 
Colima and Autlan, which are embraced between the 18° and 20° of 
latitude, and trom the line drawn between these towns and the sea 
coast, a very rich country is to be seen, in which immense quantities 
could be raised, were the laborers to attend to its cultivation. As it is, 
however, sufficient is gathered for the supply of the manufactories of 
Colima, and some of it even finds its way to Guadalajara, the capital of 
Jalisco. At Ac apulco, on the coast, in latitude 16° 50’, cotton is raised 
in small quantities, and sent to Mexico, 185 miles northes asterly, to 
supply the manufactories of that city. 

“The whole of the Pacific, as well as of the Gulf coast, of Mexico, 
for about 40 leagues inland, may be regarded as admirably adapted to 
the growth of cotton, labor alone being wanting. Except on the coast 
of Vera Cruz, there are few landed proprietors who devote their atten- 
tion to the culture of this staple, and it is generally produced by small 
farmers (rancheros) who are content to receive 50 cents for 25 pounds, 
for their crops, which is about one-half the value; and these payments 
are made in advance, usually, in dry goods and groceries, at exhorbitant 
prices. A recent experiment to raise cotton on a farm about 12 leagues 
from San Louis Potosi, between 6,000 and 7,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, has been attended with favorable results. An enterprising 
Spaniard is now engaged in a similar e xpe riment about 5 leagues from 
Tula, 40 miles northwesterly from the city of Mexico. His farm is 
4,500 or 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

“The mode of culture throughout Mexico, with few exceptions, is 
simply to put the seed into the ground, and to gather the cotton when 
ready for picking. The consequence is, that the staple is not long nor 
the fibre fine, although it is considered good enough for the manufac- 
tories of the country. The plant is everywhere a perennial, y 


Barpary.—M. J. Gaines and Wm. P. Chandler, Consuls. 
Experiments have failed at Tripoli. At Tunis. 

“Sundry experiments in raising cultivated cotton have been made 
during the present season, (1856,) at the instigation of a celebrated 
Manchester manufac turer, who visited this country for the purpose last 
autump. The seeds used have been Egyptian or American, naturalized 
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in Egypt or Algeria. These experiments seem to be considered de- 
cidedly successful. The staple is short, but the fibre is fine and glossy. 
One specimen which I have seen is very white also. It was grown at 
Gamart, a bold headland, or lofty promontory, about 15 miles north- 
east of this city. 

“The Bey intends instituting some experiments on a larger scale 
during the ensuing season, and the individuals who have made the 
experiments of the } past season purpose to pursue them further, having 
obtained American seeds, 

“The wild and indigenous cottons are probably perennial, the others, 
annual. The coarse cotton of Bizerta and Sfax has been cultivated to 
a very limited extent for many years. The annual product is too in- 
significant to render a conjectural estimate of any value, as also the 
amount of imported cotton manufactured ; nor is the little cotton raised 
prepared for manufacture by ginning or any other process, 

“There is every reason to believe that the soil of Tunis is well adapt- 
ed to the profitable growth of cotton throughout a great extent of the 
kingdom. The climate is less favorable, there being a want of rain 
during long periods, sometimes extending to four, ‘five, or even six 
months. In other respects, the climatic influences, especially the 
mildness of the winters, may be regarded as favorable. This lack of 
rain, however, may be compensated by irrigation from wells or running 
streams, throughout a great pig of the kingdom.” 

Tontan Rerusiic.—A. 8. York, Consul. A variety of cot- 
ton is cultivated to the extent of 300,000 pounds annually. Is 
slanted in April, and harvested in August and September. 
Field, 200 pounds to acre. Animal and vegetable manure 
employed. 

Cusa.—One of the Journals published at Havana, the Pren- 
sd, speaks with great pi apr of the eventual success of the 
Cotton culture in the island of Cuba. The climate and soil, 
in many parts, seem well adapted to the growth, and, accord- 
ing to the report made by our Consul, Mr. Robertson, the ex- 
ports of cotton from Cuba, in 1854, were— 
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Mr. Robertson says, “ he believes this cotton was raised on 
the island.” It was probably unginned, and, in that case, 
would amount to about 25,000 bales Louisiana cotton. 

tecently, a company has been formed for the promotion of 
industry in Cuba, which has taken hold, with great spirit, of 
the cotton experiment, and we are told by the Prensa— 


“That there are now on exhibition in Havana specimens of five varieties of 
cotton, all of which are valuable, and all of which can be grown with the great- 
est facility. It classifies them as follows: 
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“1. Cleaned cotton from the sugar plantation La Herradura, at Bahia Honda, 

“9. Bolls of cotton from the district of Alquizar, from Louisiana seed. 

“3. Cotton raised from India seed, in the garden of Sr. Pedregal, and cotton 
called de rinon (kidney) from Creole seed raised in the district of Alquizar. 

“4. Cotton bolls from the farm of D. Joaquin Covarrubias, in Batabano. 

«5. Cleaned cotton, indigenous grown on stony soil north and south of the 
Calle de Barreto, in Guanabacoa. 

“Besides these, the Prensa deseribes specimens of an indigenous cotton, 
grown from Brezilian seed in San Felipe; a yellow cotton from Trinidad, a eot- 
ton produced by a dwarf tree in Santa Rita, and a silk cotton of very fine 
quality from the same neighborhood. All these cottons, the Prensa states, can 
be produced with the greatest facility, on the island, and, under the opperations 
of the Algodonera, or cotton company, no doubt cotton will soon become an 


article of consequence in the commerce of Cuba.” 





AGRICULTURAL BUREAUS IN THE SEVERAL STATES, 


We have long desired to see the States of the South alive 
to the importance of establishing, under appropriate laws, 
sureau’s for the encouragement of Agriculture in their midst, 
aiding at the same time local societies, and promoting the es- 
tablishment of agricultural professorships. ‘This is the line of 
legitimate action, and would obviate any dependence upon 
the National Government for matters peculiarly within the 
power of the States. 

Entertaining these views, we are happy to learn that Mr. 
Hudson has introduced into the Legislature of Mississippi, a 
bill for the establishment of an Agricultural Bureau. Upon 


this subject, the Planter and Mechanic, published at Jackson, 
remarks : 

‘“This measure of State policy has passed through the chrysalis periods of its 
formation, and will be ready for the deliberate action of the next Legislature. 
Through the indefatigable energies of Mr. Thos. J. Hudson, a talented member 
from Marshall, the bill in its details was drawn up and presented to the Legis- 
lature, in special session, last winter. What the National Bureau is to the 
whole country, the one he proposed to establish in our State must be to DMissis- 
sippi. The great object of such an institution is to facilitate the planting inter- 
ests, by the collection of information from the best and most authoritative sour- 
ces, upon all the productions of the field, the garden, the orchard, and publish 
it at the expense of the State for the benefit of the people; so that they may 
improve upon their present plans and systems of cultivating those articles of 
consumption and export, that now engage their attention; to gather seeds, 
plants, fruits and vegetable products of every sort from our own country and 
others, as convenience and occasion will offer, through the agency of the Nation- 
al Bureau, and every other feasible means; to aid in introducing the best and 
most approved breeds of domestic animals and fowls, and give to private enter- 
prise in such matters, the help and sanction, without which it is sometimes in- 
adequate to so difficult an undertaking; to establish a Chemical Labratory and 
a Mineral Cabinet, where soils, manures, minerals and waters may be oe ary 
and their constituents, in quantity and in quality, demonstrated to exact figures. 

“To make this Agricultural Bureau useful practically, it is highly important 
that agricultural societies should be formed in every county in the State, as 
auxiliaries, through which it ean opperate for the common good, If one, or 
even two or three counties should not have population and agricultural interest 
enough to warrant such societies, let more, or as many as may be necessary, 
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unite for the establishment of one. In the large and populous counties, there 
will be but little difficulty in organizing them, and we suggest the method of 
union only, to those, which may labor under such embarrassments as will for- 
bid separate county organizations. With these societies, all over the State to 
act in concert with the Bureau in carrying out the great object for which it is 
created, we may soon expect a wonderful change in the agricultural prospects 
of the State. The importance of these county organizations cannot be too 
strongly enforced, for without any State Bureau, they have often worked won- 
ders in revolutionizing practical systems of farming, and in improving the do- 
mestic stock of the country. First, they create a spirit of inquiry and superin- 
duce a habit of investigation not common to Southern farmers, who become 
anxious to enlarge their information by reading books and periodicals, and 
looking somewhat into the principles of vegetableeconomy. We are areading 
people, but unfortunately, our reading is too much of a political cast. Some 
of our largest planters, are good politicians, but sorry farmers, simply because 
their reading has all been political. Becoming engaged in the emulation got- 
ten up by agricultural societies, they very naturally turn their attention to 
sources of light upon such matters, and in a little while, they are engrossed 
with the study of principles, and the history of facts, which, but for the inter- 
est excited by these agricultural meetings and discussions would, p rhaps, ever 
have been sealed to them. These societies beget rivalry in the practical pur- 
suits of the farmer, and he is led not only to observe more closely, but carefully 
to rote the various stages of vegetable growth and decay. He enters the race 
for improved stock with an ardor unknown before, and in all that appertains 
to the society he feels a lively interest, the end of which, is a decided improve- 
ment in the looks and value df his estates. In view therefore of an Agricultu- 
ral Bureau, any county having the facilities within itself, should organize an 
agricultural society forthwith.” 





HOW CALIFORNIa« PROGRESSES. 


Tae growth of California constitutes one of the most re- 
markable chapters in the history of America. In a period 
little longer than what would make up the infancy of man, 
has been seen to start up a great State, with all of the elements 
of population, wealth, and prosperity. The “State Register 
for 1857” is full of the evidences of this, and we acknowledge 
the courtesy of the publishers, who have sent us a copy, by 
drawing largely upon its valuable material. 


Receipts from Customs at San Francisco. 


TEMES Jd ecuctvdeneds anuebe adisovnscmeaees «os $216,453 
POON eV ece biwds's 6a 0 St CHRON MHEREN OS HEE CONS CC Ons 1,908 , 220 
Ns Ss GNIS 6 do 56. cds Mite C6Us disk wd 00 60 0eus eeese 2,589,406 
SE ip be ce SEEN E as wos che BRNAS Cc Sees okiebc .occute duane 1,713,408 


Total debt of California, January 1, 1857, $4,128,927. Re- 
ceipts for the year ending June 30, 1856, $723,289. Ex- 
penditures in same time, $1368,689. The Comptroller, how- 
ever, estimates that for 1857 the two items will nearly balance. 
The large amount of bonds outstanding have been declared 
illegal by the Supreme Court, as having been issued in viola- 
tion of the constitutional limitation; but the people, at the 
ballot-box, have affirmed their validity. The aggregate in- 
debtedness of the counties of the State is estimated at $2,365,260 
more. The aggregate debt of the eight leading cities is 
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$5,668,903, of which belongs to San Francisco $3,361,730, 
and to Sacramento $1,507,154. Thus the aggregate State, 
County, and City debt will be $12,163,090. 

The total tonnage of San Francisco, in 1856, was 735,157, 
being exceeded only by New York, New Orleans, and Phila- 


delphia. The following will show the amount of treasure 

exported from San Francisco: 

eR $4,921,250  1853............... $57,331,024 

SI oT cs ecidone epidural SR. BEBE .< occcdeaconcce 51,328,653 

GOON 430.2 FE. ckndéves ces 42,682,695  1855.........secee 43,080,211 

MIR. cute Kies 46,586,189  1856............ " 48 ,887 , 548 
Aggregate in eight years......cccceccseesecccsecseceess $322,398 , 856 


The value of the leading exports of native products other 
than gold was, in 1854, $890,000; in 1855 and 1856 an ave- 
rage of about $2,000,000 each. 


Native California Exports from San Francisco, 
ARTICLES. 1854. 1855. 1856. 

Quicksilver, flasks ........... 20,963 25,965 23,024 
Lumber, pieces.......+se0ee 2,682 402 579 
Ee, Geek. no o00 sae ceuwe 8,169,000 2,457,212 1,208,211 
Laem. bundles, 6:6 060180 co.080" “Dlhesdées S00 «= -Fiiaees 
Shingles, bundles............ 3,764 4,596 600 
SRAM TE. 6:5 nine be sw ond bos 1,285 631,000 1,720,000 
Flour, equal to barrels........ 35,961 115,716 77,675 
Barloy, DAs. 00000000008 s'v 15,610 73,659 4,824 
CORR; BOG 5:0 0 csc de siedsuve 3,194 49 , 306 9,622 
Potatoes, tons... ..ceeeeeeees 676 me 6 Bares 
Potatoes, bags..is véscescs cee 12,396 7,151 419 
Potatoes, barrels............. 300 75 10 
Ch SN ot bcabwe on 3610 1,030 62 

Wheat, Bam css dicate bé de 4,967 eee” | Bae 
Sheepskins, namber.......... 1,356 410 
Sheepskins, bundles.......... RSE SE 
Sheepskins, bales...........+ 887 055 8=S eee 
Calfskins, number............ 2,063 ’,951 3,303 
Hides, bundles............... 816 86 220 
IGOR: MRTEDE 6... v\as00 0 0.d4,0810 43,708 105,730 147 ,839 
(A ee 92 132 1,147 
Tallow, barrels.............- 125 409 556 
Paiaey Resist o's vce cc ttnde See” 
Wet WONs.oek n+ 0tdtine ctan 1,127 IRIE eRe 
Salmon, hogsheads.........-- 55 Se 
Salmon, barrels.............. 1,871 Saat sec o> 
Salmon, packages. ..........+ Se eis” Cl GS 


There arrived at San Francisco, in 1849, 91,405 persons ; in 
1850, 36,462; 1852, 66,988 ; 


1856, 28,119. 
sive, 205,069 ; 
82,969. 


1854, 47,531; 


1855, 29,198; 
Aggregate arrivals from 1852 to 1856 inclu- 
departures, 122,100; remained in California, 








Education is liberally provided for. The school fund con- 
sists of the proceeds of 500,000 acres, appropriated by Con- 
6 
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gress, of the public lands, and one-fourth of the amount of the 
mg 46,000 acres were appropriated for a university. 
sesides these, the township grants, 1,280 acres in each, make 
up an aggregate school domain of 6,000,000 acres. A Stute 
superintendent of education is appoinees and in the cities a 
very good common school system has been established. The 
total amount appropriated for the school fund, in 1856, was 
$47,856 70. Number of schools, 322; teachers, 417; chil- 
dren, 29,628—of whom 14,928 were boys, and 12,335 girls, but 
the school attendants of both together reached only 8,321. 

The number of Indians in California is estimated at about 
61,600, and the superintendent, in his last report, says: 

“The Indians in every portion of the State have already been made acquainted 
with the policy proposed by the Government in regard to them, and are every- 
where highly pleased with it, except in locations where malicious or interested 
white persons have, by false representations, prejudiced them against it. A few 
persons of this class in the various localities, have been the cause of most of the 
Indian difficulties which have occurred in this State. The Indians are general] 
peaceably and well disposed toward their white neighbors; and in almost all 
eases where they have been guilty of aggression, it has been to avenge some 
outrage committed upon them by the class of persons in question. 

“In closing this Report, however, it is proper to remark, and I doit with great 
pleasure, that the mass of the white settlers of this State have uniformly treated 
the Indians with the greatest possible kindness, giving them protection and ad- 
vice, and frequently contributing of their scanty means to relieve their pressing 
wants and save them from actual starvation. This was not an unusual cireum- 
stance, but has been of daily oceurrence, from 1849 to the present day; and 
there are even now hundreds, and I doubt not, thousands of Indians, scattered 
remnants of tribes, whose existence depends materially _— the good advice 
and charity of our citizens. The general course of conduct of the people of 
California toward the Indians, has been such as to merit the approbation of all 
good men, as well as the thanks of the Indian Department.” 

There are six large Indian reservations, where, under the 
fostering care of the Government, mueh improvement is being 
manifested by this population in agriculture and general in- 
dustry. 

In the State prison, January, 1856, were 475 convicts. Du- 
ring the same year $141,163 were disbursed for the Hospital 
Sy stem, and for the Insane Asylum $130,746. Remaining in 
the Insane Asylum, December 31, 1856, 142 males and 30 fe- 
males. 

The Sacramento Valley Railroad extends a distance of 22 
miles, and cost $1,200,000. It is well employed in transport- 
ing both freight and passengers from Sacramento to Folsom. 
There are also six or seven very costly wagon roads. 

Ninety-one newspapers and go: ag are published in the 
State, of which two are published in French, two in German, 
two in Spanish, and one in Chinese. Thirty-two are issued in 
San Francisco, seven at Sacramento, five at Marysville, and 
three at Stockton. Two telegraphic lines are in operation, 
covering a distance of 560 miles. 
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“The State of California, with all the imperfections alleged 
against her citizens, presents one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of the rapid advancement of a State in all the elements of 
substantial prosperity and real wealth which the world has ever 
beheld. With a climate, unsurpassed for salubrity; a soil, 
the wonderful products of which have excited the admiration 
and attracted the notice of her sister States and Europe; @ 
commercial position to control almost the entire trade of Asia 
and the Pacifie Islands, and the inexhaustible wealth of a 
mineral region, in extent equal to the aggregate area of several 
States of the Union, who shall attempt at this day to picture 
the brilliant future awaiting her enterprising and energetic 
population ?” | 

The amount of land in California, adapted to agriculture 
and stock raising, is estimated at 76,000,000 acres, of which 
only 418,000 acres are now under cultivation, and under en- 
closure only 628,000 acres. Wheat crops from 20 to 30 bush- 
els per acre, barley 30 bushels, oats about the same; Indian 
corn 31 bushels, potatoes 100 to 300 bushels. Says Dr. Jack- 
son, in his report upon the geology of the State: 

“The climatal condition of these plains, and the adaptability of their soils; 
are such as we may reasonably expect, ere a few years sha!! pass, that cotton, 
coffee, tea, sugar, and rice, the latter four articles particularly, will find a place 
in our catalogues of home productions, and the only impediment that now stands 
in the way of their immediate production is the high price of labor, which is 
conseqtent upon the sparseness of population.” 

In 1856 it appears that 176,000 acres were cultivated in 


wheat, producing 3,979,000 bushels; 154,674 acres in barley, 


producing 4,639,178 bushels; and 37,602 acres in oats, produ- 
cing 1,263,359. The same year showed 106,991 horses, 30,641 
mules, 253,312 sheep, 185,585 swine. 

A large cultivation of grape vines and fruit trees is shown ; 
and in addition to gold, Dr. Jackson enumerates and describes 
the most extensive mineral resources, to wit: silver, copper, 
iron, platinum, chronium, gypsum, nikel, antimony, quick- 
silver, salt, coal, granite, marble, burr stones, etc., ete. 

As an important place of resart for the whale fisheries, San 
Francisco has no equal, as is shown in the message of Governor 
Bigler. 

“In comparing our large and magnificent harbors, capacious storehouses, ex- 
tensive wharves, and improved docks and dock yards, with those at present 
found at the Islands, it eannot be denied that San Francisco stands pre-eminent 
in all these particulars over any or all other ports on this coast. Necessary 
repairs can be perfected with greater facility and dispatch, and consequently, 
with less delay and expense at San Francisco, than in the enervating climate of 
the tropies. The prices of labor and materials in the two ports, 1 am assured, 
vary but little, and that all the material supplies for the perfect equipment of 
a whale ship are now exported from this country to the Islands, and, unless 
passed in bond, are subject to a duty of five per cent.” 
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The whale fishery is now prosecuted by a company at Mon- 
terey, and extensive salmon fisheries are conducted on the 
Sacramento river, employing 150 boats and 300 men. 

There are four thousand four hundred and five miles of 
artificial water courses for mining purposes, constructed in this 
State, at a cost of eleven million eight hundred and ninety 
thousand eight hundred dollars. In addition to these there 
are about nine hundred miles now in the course of construction. 

In manufactures something is being done. There are 131 
grist-mills, of which 67 are propelled by steam. Aggregate 
cost, $2,400,000. Number of saw-mills 373, of which 171 are 
by steam. Aggregate cost, $2,500,000. There is a sugar re- 
finery at San Pesetiene, and a cordage factory and paper-mill 
not far off, besides numerous foundries and machine shops. 
In the State there are 18 tanneries, and four extensive distille- 
ries. During last year several steamers and sailing vessels 
were constructed. 

Sufficient is introduced to show that American interests on 
the Pacific are rapidly progressing, and when our railroads 
and wagon roads are brought into operation, that region will 
become as prosperous as the States of the Atlantic, or the 
Valley of the Missiseippi. 


Tue work prepared by Mr. Harper, and just published by 
the Legislature of Mississippi, evidences the growth in that 
State of very sound opinions upon the connection between ge- 
ology and agriculture, and puts that comparatively new State 
far in advance of many of her sisters in this particular. Mr. 
Harper congratulates himself that the Geological Survey has 
been seperated from the university, and that its continuation 
to completion has been decided on. What Mississippi is, he 
tells us: 

“There is, perhaps, no country in the world which has four and a 
half millions of acres of such alluvial lands as our Mississippi bottom 
contains; an alluvial plain, in a mild and happy climate, level as the 
surface of the ocean, and of inexhaustible fertility, every acre of which 
is able to produce from sixty to eighty bushels of corn, and from one 
and a half to two bales of cotton, which will therefore, perhaps, after 
the lapse of half a century, produce as much cotton as all the Southern 
States together now produce and, perhaps, much more. A country of 
which we have said in the proper place: ‘It is still a wilderness, the 
retreat of the bear, wolf, and panther. The prejudice of its unfitness 
for cultivation has only lately been removed from the minds of the in- 
habitants of our own and other States, and the axe of the woodman 
scarcely begun its ravages; but, after the lapse of another century, 
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whatever the Delta of the Nile once may have been, will only be ashadow 
of what the alluvial plain of the Mississippi river then will be. Cities 
like Memphis, Thebes, Andropolis, Busiris, Mendes, and Heliopolis, 
once more will spring up. It will be the centre-point—the garden 
spot of the North American Continent; the scene of action of the busy 
activity of a free and happy agricultural nation, where wealth and 
prosperity will culminate.’ 

“And this alluvial plain is only a small part of the fertile lands of 
the State of Mississippi. The rich ‘table-lands of North Mississippi; the 
splendid loamy lands along the bluff of the alluvial plain and the banks 
of the Mississip pi river, in the southern part of the State ; the dark and 
heavy prairie lands of the eastern part of the State ; the productive 
alluvial bottoms of the rivers and creeks of the interior of the State, and 
the large quantity of good and productive lands of the tertiary forma- 
tions, are not of less importance.” 


The survey has thus far demonstrated the existence of marl 
beds, which have scarcely their equal, in quantity and quality, 
in any other part of the world, underlying more than two 
thousand square miles of the State, and in thickness from a 
few inches to one hundred feet. Vast deposits of the best 
porcelain clay have also been discovered, and silica for the 
fabrication of the finest glassware. 

Mr. Harper enters into an argument in regard to the area 
of Mississippi, and contradicts’ the statement, which appears 
in Wailes’ book, that it embraces 55,500 square miles. His 
own estimate is 45,468 miles. Had Mr. Harper looked into 
the Compendium of the United States Census, page 36, he 
would have found the true area to be 47,156 miles, as compu- 
ted by Col. Abert, of the United States Topogr: »phical Bureau. 
This area is thus divided between the several formations : 


Square miles. 


1. Carbonilereas. os cic cnctbeeghws se 6a ken Sere 729 
&. GretaaseGa. <ciuvdcenn seuss Kee cceseceedesenn se ctceeue 5,040 
S. Temes ss obikcc occ: derkleraee oe bas sakes ten S10 ee 20,736 
4. Miocene. TCP P eC eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee o* 10,692 
G. Postpliocene .. ... oo0o oss swe e eds cio eee se sees se ilecewe 927 
GB BINGO ds. 0) ove) Sete diaeds 40 calbassnh ieee een 7,344 


We shall hurriedly consider the points presented in regard 
to each of these divisions of the State. 


Tue Carsontrerous.—This is of little importance agri- 
culturally. It contains no coal, but valuable stones for build- 
ing purposes and for mills. Also, fine carbonate of lime for 
burning quick- lime, and for hydraulic cement. The region 
embraces Tishamingo county, where the land is generally poor 
and hilly, except a limited quantity along the creeks. The 
crops are cotton, corn, wheat, and oats, the average to the 
acre being 1,000 pounds seed cotton, 20 to 25 bushels corn, 
10 to 12 of wheat, and 20 to 25 of oats. The forest grow ths 
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are the short-leaved pine, various oaks, such as black-jack, 
post, red, white, &e.; some hickory, poplar, and sweet- gum, 
beech, cypress, birch, and black-gum. Many mineral springs 
are found, and the water-power is well adapted to manufac- 
tures. 


Tue Creraceous.—The rotton lime-stone, which here 
abounds, is not adapted to building or for lime. There is, 
however, some of better character found, and a green sand- 
stone which can be used for building purposes. Many chaly- 
beate springs also exist. 

“The country where the limestone group crops out is generally not 
well watered; and in summer there is a want of water, which is, in 
many places, supplied by artesian wells; but such artesian wells can 
only be bored with perfect success, in Lowndes county and a part of 
Octibbeha county; only there the cretaceous rocks are not too thick, 
and the water bas fall enough to rise above the surfaee. Lower down, in 
Noxubee county, the cretaceous rocks are extremely thick. At the 
depth of about six hundred and fifty feet, the white carbonate of lime 
has not been bored through by the artesian auger; and again in Pon- 
totoe, Itawamba, Tippah, and Tishamingo counties, the water has not 
fall enough; it does not rise to the surface, and must be dipped 
pumped out of the bored holes.” 


The minerals of this region are well adapted for manures, 
especially the finest kind of shell-marl, which exists in unlimi- 
ted quantities, commencing nearly on the line of Alabama, 
and running entirely across the State, and Mr. H: arper thinks 
they must elevate her to the highest rank among the agricul- 
tural States of the South, and secure continued wealth and 
wrosperity. It underlies, most probably, the whole of the 
ower eretaceous formation in Pontotoc, Itawamba, Tippah, 
and Tishamingo counties. The arable lands in this section are 
among the best in the State, and the prairies are the largest 
and most continuous. 

“The largest portion of the arable lands of Tishamingo county, 
overlies the cretaceous formation, and among them are the best lands 
of the county. They are much more level and fertile than those lying 
above the carboniferous rocks. } 

“Especially the lands in the western part of the county are level 
and very fertile. In the southwestern portions, there are considerable 
tracks of prairie and bummock lands, alternating with rich bottom 
lands, as on the Twenty Miles creek and its tributaries. Al! of them 
have wide bottoms, not subject to inundations. 

“The western and northwestern districts of Tishamingo county 
abound, also, in very fertile bottom lands along the head waters of the 
Tuscumbia river. 

“ About the twelfth part of the county consists of fertile alluvial or 
bottom lands, along the rivers and creeks. 
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“The average production of the eounty consists in from 10 to 12 
buskels of wheat (this would be much increased by the introduction of 
a better preparation of the lands for this crop.) On good lands, fre- 
quently, 20 bushels of wheat are harvested. The average corn crop 
amounts to 25 or 30 bushels, but the best lands produce, frequently, 
60 bushels. The average cotton crop amounts to from 700 to 1,000 
Ibs. per acre. 

“Nearly one-half of the area of Tippah county, the whole eastern 
part, is occupied by the cretaceous formation, but this is not the fertile 
part, it is too hilly, and the overlying orange sand group renders it 
generally too sandy. The southeastern part of the county is the least 
fertile portion. The best lands are in the northeastern corner, occupied 
by the miocene formation, they consist partly in extremely fertile 
postpliocene deposits, to be mentioned later. 

“This county possesses, also, large tracts of alluvial bottom lands 
along the Tippah, Hatchie, and Tallahatchie rivers, and Muddy ¢reek, 
These bottoms are, within the county, from 15 to 25 miles Jong, from 
one-fourth to one-half mile wide, and very productive. 

“The average production of the county amounts to about 25 bushels 
of Indian corn, from 8 to 10 bushels of wheat, and from 700 to 1,000 
lbs. of cotton. 

“The other counties of the cretaceous formation have not yet been 
submitted to a particular examination, with respect to agriculture.” 


The forest growth, on the upper cretaceous or lime group, 
are post, red, black, Spanish, overcup, white, and chesnut- 
oaks, sassafras, hickory, elm, sweet and black gum, sumach, 
short-leaved pine, red maple, persimmon, and cedar. In the 
bottoms grow the swamp, willow, and linn oak, magnolia, 
buckeye, cypress, poplar, hazel, linn, swamp snow-ball, wal- 
nut, willow, cucumber, beach, birch, bay, umbrella, dogwood, 
holly, pecan and Spanish mulberry. On the banks of the 
rivers are especially found sycamore and cotton wood. 


3. Tur Eocene Formation.—the tertiary formations of Mis- 
sissippi occupy three-fourths of the State, and the older of 
them constitute the eocene. It is not so important to national 
economy as the carvoniferous, thongh possessing many valua- 
ble stones for building purposes, and great resources for lime 
burning, A lignite or brown coal is abundantly yielded in 
Marion and Lauderdale, near Vicksburg, in Claiborne, Frank- 
lin, Hinds, Ranken, and Yazoo. Valuable clays, sulphate of 
alumina, mill-stones, and mineral springs are also found. 
Among the last named, the most considerable are the Lander- 
dale springs, valuable for the quantity and quality of the wa- 
ter. Five of the springs are rich in sulphur, and two are 
chalybeate. Other springs are in Quitman and Clarke coun- 
ties. Cooper’s well, and the artesian springs, in Hinds and 
Madison, have great reputation throughout the Southwest. 
The mar]-beds are most extensive. Says Mr. Harper: 
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“This agriculture has hitherto been a very exhausting one. Missis- 
sippi is a new State; it dates its existence only from the year 1818; 
and notwithstanding all its fertility, a large part of the land is already 
exhausted ; the State is full of old deserted fields. It is, then, a most 
fortunate circumstance, that nature has so kindly provided for the re- 
fertilization of those exhausted fields, and that the highest authorities 
of the State made such careful, and prudent arrangements to open those 
resources at once.” 


The eocene is less adapted to agriculture than the other for- 
mations of Mississippi. Though some of the lands are good, 
the average is inferior. The best are in Lauderdale, Newton, 
Scott, Rankin, Hinds, Madison, Warren, and Yazoo. The 
lands towards the Louisiana line are very sandy, yielding light 
crops, but susceptible of much improvement. The trees in 
this formation generally keep their leaves during the winter. 
The long-leaf pine is rich in turpentine, and belongs to this 
region, and is the principal growth. There are, however, also, 
all the varieties of oak, and especially the live oak; varieties of 
hickory, gum, poplar, persimmon, sumac, sassafras, walnut, 
magnolia, bay, swamp spice, sycamore, cotton wood, paupau, 
prickly ash, red maple, linn, beach, elm, holly, dogwood, cy- 
press, birch, ash, &c. 

“It deserves to be noticed here, that it is especially the area of the 
eocene formation of the State which furnishes the best timber, and the 
greatest quantity of it. The whole country is overgrown by the long- 
leaf pine, (pinus palustris,) which grows here to a very large size, and 
yields most excellent lumber. 

“Indeed this tree seems to indemnify the inhabitants of the lower 
part of the eocene—generally called the “ Piny Woods,” or also “ Pine 
Barrens”—for the deficiency of their scil, yielding not only excellent 
timber, but also turpentine in abundance, and, when dry, for chimneys, 
the very best of fire-wood. 

“Besides the pines, this country furnishes most excellent cypress 
trees ; all the low places, where the water does not dry away entirely, 
are full of them. They also yield excellent timber, which resists the 
water for a long time without decaying, and is, therefore, especially 
useful for boats, canoes, and for shingles.” 


4, Miocene Formation.—This is the least important eco- 
nomically. There are deposits of lignite, sand-stones, fine 
clay, fuller’s earth, &e. Valuable mineral springs are found 
in Yallabusha, Winston, Neshoba, Yazoo, Lafayette, Panola, 
and Calhoun counties. Among the best lands in this forma- 
tion are the black soils of the table lands of Tippah, Mar- 
shall, and De Soto counties, which are still fresh, and in a fine 
state of fertility. The next quality is that found along the 
bluff of the alluvian formation in Yazoo, and from there to 
Madison county. The yellow loam, an excellent soil, is con- 
fined to the western part of the State. The red loam is of 
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middling quality only. The alluvians are extensive, and of 
great fertility. The live oak and long-leaf pine are not found 
in this formation. 


Tur Attuvium.—We here introduce a passage from the 
report, showing the extent, history, and value of this region: 
“Nothing but the outlines of the alluvium of the Mississippi river 
have hitherto been examined, and the report on it must, therefore, be 
confined to generalities. 

“The alluvial plain between the bluff east of the Coldwater, Talla- 
hatchie, Yallabusha, and Yazoo river bottoms, is, in an agricultural re- 
spect, one of the most important formations, not only in the State of 
Missississippi, but in all the Southern States: nay, more than that, 
even in the United States, 

“ Where it commences in this State, at the State line, under the 35° 
of N. latitude, it is very little more than 10 miles wide, but it widens 
rapidly, the Mississippi river turning 8. W., and is, 30 miles southwards, 
where the dividing line between De Soto "and Panola counties strike 
the bluff, just opposite the town of Helena, in Arkansas, about 36 miles 
wide. Thirty-five miles farther down, opposite the town of Charleston, 
in Tallahatchie county, it is about 58 miles wide. Opposite Carrollton, 
in Carroll county, the alluvial plain reaches its greatest extent in 
width ; it is there 68 miles wide, and narrows from there, first slowly, 
but at last rapidly; op posi ite Yazoo oy. it is, nevertheless, still more 
than 40 miles wide, but it ends near Vicksburg, where the tertiary 
hills extend to the bank of the Mississippi river. This alluvial plain is, 
in the State of Mississippi, more than 160 geographical, or 184 statute 
miles long, and contains more than 7,000 square miles, of the best land 
which our globe is able to produce. It is still a wilderness; the 
prejudice of its unfitness for cultivation has only lately subsided, and 
the axe of the woodman scarcely begun its ravages; but after the lapse 
of another century, whatever the delta of the Nile may once have been, 
will only be a shadow of what the alluvial plain of the Mississippi will 
then be. It will be the central point—thg garden spot of the North 
American continent—where wealth and prosperity culminate; but this 
rich plain, formed, as it is, by a river unsteady in its bed, will always 
be subject to the destructive inroads of that river, and no human power 
will be able to put boundaries to its ravages. 

“The whole alluvial plain is not the work of several rivers, it is the 
Mississippi river alone which forms it. The Coldwater, Tallahatchie, 
Yallabusha, and Yazoo river bottoms are only part of the Mississippi 
river bottom, and formed exclusively by this Father of Waters. 

“The Mississippi river must always have shifted in its bed, as it does 
now; the many oblong lakes, formed exactly as the bed of the Missis- 
sippi, and lying, in many instances, parallel with it, are a certain proof 
of it. They were all once parts of the bed of the great river, but having 
been abandoned by the unsteady stream, the inlets and out lets of these 
old channels were filled up with river silt, and are now isolated lakes. 

“Tt is still uncertain whether the large alluvial plain, on both sides 
of the Mississippi river, is formed entirely by the shifting of the river 
from one side to the other; and whether every part of it has been once 
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the channel or bed of the river, or whether it has entirely or partly 
been formed by the inundations of the river, and only a small part of 
it, immediately along the banks of the river, by its shifting 

“There are reasons for the a adoption of either of those opinions. The 
whole alluvial plain is a perfectly level territory, of from sixty to seventy 
miles in width, and certainly one thousand miles in length. This 
territory, now nearly as level as the surface of the ocean, must have 
once been undulated and hilly, as both sides of the country beyond the 
bottom. It is scarcely possib le that the overflowing of the river could 
have leveled the country in such a manner, whic h generally happens 
only once a year, when the snow and ice of the mountains, where the 
Mississippi and Missouri have their sources, melts; and at no other 
times, as the waters of all the other tributaries flowing into the gigantic 
river are, comparatively, only unimportant, and produce scarcely any 
difference in its water level. 

“Such an occasional overflow, which occurs not even once a year, 
could not have swe pt down the hills and filled up the valleys; besides, 
the lakes on both sides of the river, which have evidently been once 
parts of the channel of the river, show that it must have shifted con- 
siderably from one side to the other. If we consider, then, how the 
river shifts now constantly ; how, in a few years, many square miles of 
country are washed away on one side, and new alluvium of the same 
area formed on the other, we would scarcely doubt that the whole of 
the alluvial plain was not formed by a shifting of the unsteady river, 
during the many thousands of years of its existence. But there is a 
strong reason against this theory. The whole alluvial plain appears as 
a channel of an immensely large river, in the old bed of which the 
present bed of the Father of Waters occupies only comparatively a 
very insignificant channel.” 


STATISTICS OF GEORGIA BY THE ASSESSMENT OF 1857. 


WOME OMEN, go 5.00 cccusccvacces ce ed tea ae we 97,149 
o PE re EEO Re “Fy? 2,510 
“ REE dalek side ae Stina bbcAi ws re ae 426 ,566 
Acres Land, MR GUN nakcs catecbbegese 450,785 
= 2d a the te aici ead aéanes ees 6,293,218 
” = a | etna oneun sane 10,808,194 
“ ay Saree eePerr eitiat EOF 669 
Aggregate value of Slaves. ..........cccceccccces $223 ,939,723 00 
Average value per head ...........cccccccccccees 524 97 
Agaregate value of Land... .... wcccccccccseces - 186,681,959 90 
Average value per Acre............+005- ae ee 4 10 
Value of City or Town Property .............05+- 30,087,061 00 
S Money and Solvent Notes..............-. 83,895,461 00 
“ Merchandize..........c00.ee0 Pree ca'eds 11,831,899 00 
ad a SE eee rere 1.064,932 00 
« Manufactures. .... Soy RI ae ee 5,750,001 00 
" PMSTAGMPOC OVOP BOUD , 6. vc nabs scenes cece 2 019, 602 00 
“ Property Oe GIOTOREG... . ccc cccccecss $2,850,815 00 
“ Foreign Bank Sen. a nr 856.510 00 
“ Property returned, 1857....... ode na vee 528,927,963 00 
: t BGR cies > cinch aes 0 495,478,045 00 


Increase in value taxable PYOPSFEY ccc csevicntcccs 83,449,918 00 
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COMMERCE OF SAVANNAH, 1857. 


From the Prices Current of the Savannah Republican, we 
extract the following statistics, showing the leading Commer- 
cial movements in that city for the year, which terminated on 
the 31st of August last: 


Exports of Cotton from Savannah. 











From Sept. 1, 1856, to From Sept. 1, 1855, to 

Sept. 1, 1857. Sept. 1, 1856. 
Ports Exporrep ro. S. I. Uplands. Ss. L Uplands. 
Liverpool . <seecenek Se 121,384 7,403 155,052 
Other Briti ish Ports. . ~e 240 10,699 59 234 
Total Great Britain..... 6,611 132,083 7,462 155, 286 
BMGs 65 céieiedéshbabes Sees 8, 504 676 16,181 
Other French Ports rere hs ey ee Sl ee 
Ee ONS 0 S60 c6<ue cee 3, 504 676 16,181 
Other Foreign Ports....... ....- 26:46). . 4 Wieds 5,715 
Total Foreign Ports..... 6,611 152,228 8,138 177 ,182 
BOG Jina cedcys db dod 5 34,209 224 36,020 
PROWEGOMOR. 66 coc ccccks cite «etalk Pee.. . “ges. 7,229 
ale, deeded suis 8,423 92,684 4,400 120,587 
is ee 1] 20,424 33 18,408 
Baltimore and Norfolk..... ..... S. _. Silene tr = 4,456 
Charleston é bis case ee evs 1,589 8,437 2,689 13,281 
Other United Giates Potted 6 ocdeuy oases. saben 470 
Total Coastwise........ 10,028 158,791 7,346 200,426 
Grand Total ...cccccese 16,639 811,019 15,484 377 , 608 


Exports of Rice and Lumber from Savannah. 











From Sept. 1, 1856, to From Sept. 1, 1855, to 

Sept. 1, 1857. Sept. 1, 1856. 
Ports Exportep To. Rice, esks. Lumber, feet. Rice, esks. Lumber, feet. 
ig eee 162 24,628,741 895 9,512,800 
John’s and Halifax..... o.% aren 4,619,193 15 3,881,700 
West Indies .... Jens “SVGSe 4,987,845 6,806 3,084,400 
Other Foreign Ports. ess ike 287 2,516,723 164 5,021,100 
Total Foreign Ports. .... 6,787 36,752,502 7,880 21,500,000 
pe Pea a aa ee 390 ,423 7 4,961,400 
Massachusetts. ........... 1,454 1,190,202 5,473 3,492,000 
Rhode Island, &e......... ~~ “yee is: (aisaeen s 
pg Ser ge 12,899 8,722,531 9,046 38,292,000 
Philadelphia..... 2,160 567 , 162 2,859 369,300 
Baltimore and Norft sk. 2,161 696 , 290 613 317,500 
CRAPEESROR « ibis inc cs nema BOR. Briss asso | ae oe os 
New Orleans, &c.......... St ee aw pes ee 
Ce FOO ccs soc cccteten 12 1,413,960 103 954,700 
Total Coastwise........ 20,749 7,990,548 22,027 18,387,500 


Grand. Total. ......cce8 27 , 536 44,743,070 29,907 34 887,500 
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Comparative Receipts, Exports, and Stocks of Cotton, at the port of 
Savannah, from 1st September to date. 


Years. Receipts. Exports. Stock. 
1667. ve: sieves 245 ,496 243 , 233 10,000 
FROME cecccccece 406 , 906 405 ,461 11,500 
ee 340 ,025 841,700 9,599 
is Se eens soc 812,294 317,434 4,500 
eee 351,518 353,068 2,950 
eT 845,365 848,163 5,150 
| aa 815,521 317,471 8,200 
Di sexveseuss 888 , 366 886,385 1,981 
Pc bbadesads 395,866 396 ,446 1,550 
RS eee 328 ,836 828,510 1,926 


“THE TIMES ARE OUT OF JOINT.” 

The readers of the Review may naturally expect some re- 
flections in it on the all-absorbing topic of the financial crisis. 

There are no end to the theories which are advanced in re- 
gard to its cause. It certainly cannot be traced to the causes 
which produced the revulsion of 1837, since they have not 
been in operation. Then there had been a season of short 
crops, even grains were imported—a contest had been going 
on between the local banks and an unscrupulous sa i 
corporation, which had, on its own admission, the power to 
crush any of them—the imports were vastly in excess of the 
exports; bank issues were strained to the utmost possible ex- 
tent; gold disappeared, and speculation was pressed to deli- 
rious excess in every section of the Union. How stand the 
facts now in the comparison ? 


Bank Capital of the United States in 1837 and 1857. 





Specie. Cireulation., Capital. 
1836-—37...... 40,026,000 140,300,000 251,875,000 
1856-"57...... 63,296,000 176,750,000 373,960,006 


Thus the specie in the banks has been increasing in a ratio 
twice as great as the circulation, or 58 per cent. against 26. 
In the meantime the population of the country has perhaps 
increased 60 per cent., and the legitimate demands of this 
population increased in a similar ratio. We have been re- 
ceiving gold from California, which, whether it has remained 
in the country or gone abroad for an equivalent, has still 
largely added to its wealth. 


Receipts of Gold from California. 


DOOR. 06 tii'sn oe aaveeees $4,921,250 DR ba dvsctcewes aun $57 ,331,024 
BONO s a bbrscccceessene 27 , 676,346 | Ere 51,328,653 
eS 42,482,695 | en a eee 43,080,211 
RE a 46,586,139 SEL chk oaeneneeee a 48,887,543 








Aggregate in eight years..........0+. oer eocrccccvccees $322 , 393,856 
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The following table will show the specie in the country, in- 
cluding that in the banks at several periods: 


In 1800.. 


1807 


1850 


1816.. 
1820.. 
1830.. 
1836. . 
1837.. 
1841.. 
1845.. 
1853.. 
1854. . 
1856... 


204,982,432 
250,000,000 
270,000,000 


160,000,000 
204,000,000 
162,000,000 


Specie in the country. Bank Notes. Authority. 
blanca $17,500,000 $10,500,000 Blodgett. 
coeese 20,000,000 18,000,000 “ 
1a hee 26,500,000 70,000,000 Gallatin. 
sean 80,000,000 45,000,000 - 
bhi 32,000,000 61,000,000 ‘6 
igen 65,000,000 140,000,000 Woodbury. 
conan 73,000,000 149,000,000 + 
eae 75,000,000 107,000,000 Gouge. 
Pe 100,000,000 75,000,000 Hunt. 
ere’ 154,000,000 131,000,000 Treasury. 


R. R. Reeord. 
Treasury. 
R. R. Reeord. 


Thus the proportion of coin is larger now than at any pre- 
vious period, except in the year 1800, and more than twice as 


large as in 1837. 


imports : 


The following will show our exports and 


Imports into the United States from Foreign Ports. 


Year end’g June 30, 


Dutiable. 


Free Goods. 
$18,077 ,598 
20 ,990 ,007 
17 ,651, 347 
16,356,379 
15,726,425 
18,081,590 
19,652,995 
24,187,890 
96,182,152 
26 ,327 ,660 
, 430,524 
, 748,074 


6 
2 
4,267 ,507 


or or co 


Specie & Bullion. 


$4,070,242 
3,777,732 
24,121,289 
6,360, 224 
6,651,240 
4,628,792 
5,458,592 
5,505,044 
4,201,382 
6,906,162 
8,559,812 
4,207 ,632 


12,461,799 


Total Imports. 
$117, 254,564 
131,691,797 
146,545,638 
154,998,928 
147 ,857 ,489 
178,138,318 
216, 224,932 
212,945,442 
267 , 978,647 
305,780,253 
261,382,960 
$14,649 ,932 
360,890,141 


Exports from the United States to Foreign Poris. 


Ss 0< 5 Gewese $95,106,724 
Bs oct Sets s 96 , 924,058 
BA cn dae cen’ 104,773,002 
Bas dbx eons a 132 , 282,325 
ee 125,479,774 
Ea 155,427 , 936 
Re aedks 60 <* 191,118,845 
Di wets cdose 1838 , 252,508 
Sek detctkeet aoe ae 113 
BOOG. cc cccaean ae , 546,431 
1855 9917 "995 — 
ae 257 , 684,236 
1857......-+-- 294,160,835 
Year end’g June 30. Dom. Produce. 
pl! eee. ee $98 ,455 , 330 
Pre ee 101,718,042 
BOG «av sabbess 150,574,864 
BOGS. aicideecsd 130,208,709 
ROOD. iEK se 60's 131,710,081 
RODD... 6 dk. c0:00 0 134,900, 233 
|) eee 173,620,138 
rr 154,951,147 
BOGS... cccvccsce 189,869,162 
rer 215,157,604 
ee 192,751,185 
SEDs Hote ceevs 266,488,017 
BOUT s cbsvieses 278,906,713 


Foreign Produce. Specie & Bullion. 


&7 ,584,781 
7,865 , 206 
6,166,754 
7,986,806 
8,641,091 
9,475,493 

10,295,121 

12,0387 ,043 

13,096,213 

21,661,137 

26,158,368 

14,784,372 

23,964,079 


$8 , 606 ,495 
8,905 , 268 
1,907 ,024 

15,841,616 
5,404 ,648 
7,622,994 

29,472,752 

42,674,135 

27 , 486,875 

41,422,423 

56, 247 , 348 

44,745,485 

60,078,352 


Total Exports. 
$114,646, 606 
113,488,516 
158 , 648 ,622 
154,082,181 
145,755,820 
151,898,720 
218,388,011 
209, 658 , 366 
230,976,157 
278,241,064 
275,156,846 
826 , 964,908 
362,946,144 


Much is said about the extent of speculations in Western 
lands and town lots, but these although undoubtedly carried to 
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a great extent within the last few years, have been of very par- 
tial character, and in the knowledge of almost every yom. 


bear no comparison with the speculations of 1837. large 
and increasing western emigration, good crops, and large 
prices, readier access to market, must have created demand 
tor Western lands, raised their value very much, and continu- 
ally developed new villages and towns. That speculation 
has not rested at these legitimate points it must be admitted, 
but there are no facts to show that it has, except in a few cases, 
been carried sufficiently further to create distress. 

An adequate cause for the evil under which the country is 
suffering, may be found in the sudden abstraction of a large 
amount of capital from the uses of commerce, which was re- 
presented by railroad securities, and in the unwise and selfish 
course pursued by the banks of the North. Many hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been expended upon railroads in 
that quarter which have not been productive. The stocks and 
securities of these roads were elements of commerce, and the 
moment that their value was impaired or destroyed, bank- 
ruptey and ruin might naturally be expected. "The roads 
themselves, however, have, without any doubt, been sub- 
stantial additions to the permanent wealth of the country 
which they intersect, giving value to the lands, iner asing and 
extending population and developing States. If A, B, C, and 
D, as sbuaiholders, are ruined, the rest of the alphabet is de- 
riving the greatest advantages from their losses. Pericles, 
whence charge d with squ: andering the public treasures of Athens, 
pointed to ‘the splendid structures with which he had embel- 
lished it. 

Within the last thirty days the following railroad compa- 
nies are reported as having either gone to protest on their 
floating debt, suspended, or made an assignment of their pro- 
perty: 


Names, Total Liabilities. 
New York and Erie............ edlibagdine 4b welds paces $38,000,000 
TI o's, cinn's oo cba pedbae cece see séemhen 24,000,000 
Philadelphia and Reading.................0- Seeseee 20,000,000 
Nn oo ccc a vob wes neces sbwe's 14,000,000 
ES SRR I ee ap Apa 18,000,000 
CROVOUMIE ONG TOMOEO «i. ccwcccccosebdecese >. ake 7,500,000 
Milwaukie and Mississippi... ..........0ceseeeeeeees 7,000,000 
Le Croese and Milwaukic. .... 2: duscscccccaccccsess 14,000,000 
Ceevereme Gnd Pattee, . .. oc cic pw ew ccc cc ccc ccccce 6,000,000 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and We stern Dib 66s ob ecties 10,000,000 
Chicago, St. Fem. ama Fond Gut Ea. . sec. sc ckcsceces 5,000,000 
CO OM errr eee o ipcaniethis 6,000,000 
Cumberland Coal Company ........ EI SRY “e 6,000,000 
BEC SE WEE BOD. 5 os 6 cnc accuse cpethecetecce 1,200,000 
Steubenville and Indiana, estimated................ ‘ 5,000,000 


Total.... 


eeeteeee 
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If this cause be thought adequate to account for the exist- 
ing pressure, it will follow from it that the evil is not very 
deep and wide-spread, and that its existence will be of very 
short duration. This is our opinion. 

Certain it is that at the South it has not been felt, except 
through her commercial relations with the North. The bank- 
ruptcies of individuals and banks, have all been in that quar- 
ter. We have seen, from their action, our exchanges embar- 
rassed, and the price of our staples, contrary to all reason and 
propriety, greatly depressed. In seeing these things, we should 
, be taught to look for the remedy, which ean only be in that 
Southern commercial independence which has so long been 
the subject of our thoughts and our hopes. Now, more than 
ever, is action necessary at the South. 

Another great truth should be inculcated at this time, and 
that is to leave commerce and other industry to the control of 
enlightened self-interest rather to that of theorizing politi- 
cians. Panics and pressures, and commercial ruin, have fol- 
lowed, alike, high tariffs and low tariffs, national banks and 
no national banks, no gold and much gold, small bank infla- 
tions and great bank inflations, excess of exports and excess of 
imports, wide-spread speculation and no speculation, ete., ete., 
and no legislative tinkering with any of these will afford the 
required relief. Let industry work out its own redemption. 
It is entirely adequate to it. Even in our present state of de- 
pression, no country, under heaven, is more prosperous than 
ours. Let us ali me / The recuperative energies of a free and 
industrious people, in a time of general peace, will soon begin 
to manifest themselves, and prosperity will resume again its 
empire in every section of the land. 

We append to our article the complete banking statisties of 
the United States for 1837 and 1857. 


Summary statement of the condition of all the banks in the United 
States, 1856-57. 


States. Specie. Circulation. Capital. States. Specie. Circulation. Capital. 
Maine...... $1,025,000 $5,600,000 $8,000,000 Georgia .... 1,500,000 5,000,000 10.200,000 
N. Hamps’e 150,000  SQGC CUS Gimewee | PiOvidG..... sienbens.. 20--ccge 5 ocstdscce 
Vermont.... 200,000 38,700,000 4,000,000 Alabama.... 800,000 250,000 8,100,000 
Massachus’s. 4,518,000 25,000,000 59,760,000 Louisiana... 8,000,000 7,500,000 15,200,000 
Rhode Isia’d = 877,000 ~—-5, 260,000 19,500,000 | Mississippi.. 50,000 200,000 200,000 
Connecticut. 800,000 6,840,000 18,300,000 Tennessee... 2,000,000 6,000,000 10.300,000 
New York.. 15,000,000 28,000,000 101,060,000 Kentucky... 5,000,000 13.500,000 13.130,000 
New Jersey. 750,000 =4,800,000 6,000,000 Missouri* ... 1,140,000 2.200.000 1,200,000 
Pennsylv’nia 6,000,900 15,400.000 23,700,000 | Ilinois...... 350,000 2.500.000 4,420,000 
Delaware .. 250,000 1,000,000 1,700,000 Indiana..... 1,500,000 5,300,0000 4,500,000 
Marvland.... 3,300,000 5,100,000 11,100,000 Ohio........ 2,000,000 10,000,000 6,000,000 
PD. Columbia 800,000 350,000 1,300,000 Michigan ... 530.000 1.000.000 8.500.000 
Virginia .... 4,000,000 12,000,000 14,000,000 Wisconsin... 530.000 1.150.000 8,000,000 


N. Carolina. 2.000.000 6,660,000 6,100,000 cavqsssintssitiagitis* dient leila rs RE a 
8S. Carolina. 1,336,000 8,000,000 15,000,000 Aggregate.. 63,206,000 176,750,000 373,960,000 


* Does not include the new banks. 


The above returns were made in or near January last. 
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Summary statement of the condition of all the banks in the United 
States, 1835-36, just before the suspension of specie payment. 





States. Specie. Circulation. Capital. | States. Specie. Circulation. Capital. 
Maine...... $176,939 $1,788,040 $3,935,000' Florida..... 89,087 714,589 1,484,386 
N. Hamps’e 150,000 §=1,526,512 2,663.308| Alabama.... 1,562,494 6,172,107 6,558,969 
Vermont... 76,802 2,086,860 1,125,624) Louisiana... 2,607,587 7,130,546 84,065,284 
Ry dtctas 1,186,444 = 9,430,257" 30,410,000 | Mississippi. . 659,470 4,490,521 8,764,550 
R. Island... 565,416 1,644,289 8,750,581| Tennessee... 211,076 4,205,508 4,546,285 
Connecticut. 650,000 3,874.212 8,519,868) Kentucky... 1,199,854 3,819.480 5,116,400 
New York. 6,224,646 21,127,927 31,281,461) Missouri .... 871,598 2,000,000 1,200,000 
Pennsyiv’nia 3,876,868 10,932,023 18,858,482) Illinois...... 279,670 658,661 478,220 
New Jersey. $36,132 1,755,829 8,970,000) Indiana..... 869,839 1,981,650 1,279,857 
Delaware... 161,860 806,665 817.775 | Ohio........ 2.924.906 9,975,644 8,869,744 
Maryland... 1,300,868 3,200,163 8,208,575 | Michigan ... 172,071 1,164,498 909,779 
D. Columbia 643,582 / 961,798 2,339,728 


Virginia.... 1,552,529 8,182,763 6,511,200 Totals....... 83,169,005 126,856,474 218,075,292 
N. Carolina. 814,896 2,050,518 1,769,231) Bank U.S... 7,650,589 15,444,564 85,000,000 
8. Carolina. 2,500,427 17,488,727 17,936,318 | 
Georgia .... 2,602,505 7,971,587 8,209,967 Aggregate .. 40,020,000 140,300,000 254,875,000 





The remarks made by the New Orleans Picayune and those 
of the Vicksburg True Southron, upon the present sufferings 
of the South, on account of her ill advised and servile depen- 
dency upon the North, may well be reproduced in this con- 
nection. 

Says the Picayune: 

“The existing difficulties in the financial world promise now to 
teach us practically what mere theoretical argument, in its abundance, 
the last few years, has hitherto failed to impress us with—the value of 
commercial independence. We doubt very much if the whole history 
of mankind can produce a parallel to the condition in which we of 
New Orleans find ourselves at the present moment placed. Here we 
are, confessedly the great commercial depot and emporium of the 
Southwest—a tributary territory far greater in extent and richer in 
products than any of the renowned empires of antiquity—the largest 
exporting city, indeed, of the New World, and yet we find ourselves 
all at once brought to a complete stand-still, commercially paralysed, 
as it were, for the moment by the derangement of an indirect system 
of exchanges, and that, too, singular enough, as if to make the lesson 
more emphatic, at the very time when our rich products should flow 
fastest in upon us, and when they are most wanted in their proper 
markets of the Old World. 

“This general description of our anomalous condition needs no spe- 
cific illustration here, at a time when its truth will be recognised and 
felt by all; still there is one ready at hand which will force itself upon 
every mind. Cotton, our great staple, is worth in Liverpool at the 
present time, or was at the departure of the last steamer, eighteen to 
nineteen cents a pound, while the same qualities are now selling in 
New Orleans—when sold at all—at ten cents; an actual difference, 
making the usual allowance for expense of shipment, of about seven 
cents the pound between the two markets, or between the producer 
and the consumer. A state of things which, we venture to say, was 
never known in the commercial world before, certainly one which may 
well suggest an inquiry into the system whose temporary derangement 
has, by the confession of all, alone produced it. 
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“ We know very well the difficulties that attend this subject, especi- 
ally the controlling power of commercial centres, and of what is rot 
inappropriately called the course of trade, and which have hitherto 
prevented, and, perhaps, generally speaking, always will prevent, the 
realization of what has been advocated theoretically by so many. The 
great convenience also of our present system of indirect exchanges, the 
suggestion and growth of long years of experience, and when not de- 
ranged, as at the present time, as perfect as well can be—though 
the support of an intermediate class is an additional tax upon either 
producer or consumer—is another difficulty in the way, if in this con- 
nection we may use a term apparently so contradictory and inappro- 
priate. Simple as it may at first sight seem, commerce is, after all, a 
most complicated thing. The whole world of trade, indeed, is in gen- 
eral practice and almost indissolubly bound together. It is in faet 
what is properly called a “ world” in itself, each part of which is mu- 
tually dependent upon the other, and of which no one can be affected 
without more or less seriously affecting the whole. 

“There are, however, times when this complicated system seems re- 
solved into its original elements, or rather entirely done away with, 
and we necessarily fall back upon the simplest laws of exchange. And 
such is our condition at the present time. The power on which we 
have been dependent so long has at length given way, and almost with- 
out knowing it, we bave come, or are about to come, actually to real- 
ize in practice what has hitherto been considered by many an idle 
dream—direct trade with Europe. And should this step, which all 
must admit to be one in the right direction, in the present state of af- 
fairs certainly, result in our permanent emancipation from a system 
whose advantages are far outnumbered by their disadvantages—a sys- 
tem which wrings from us annually, without any return except the loss 
of influence and of power, millions of our hard earned dollars—we 
should think the financial crisis, with all its manifold evils, cheap to us. 
We have already paid humiliating tribute to others too long, and it is 
high time we declared ourselves commercially free and independent.” 


Says the Southron: 


“We trust that the financial storm which is devastating the land 
will not be allowed to pass away without our profiting by the lesson it 
teaches the South and its people. For years we have occupied a posi- 
tion of vassalage to the North, and we hail the present as an auspicious 
period for throwing off the fetters which bind us. In conimeree, in fi- 
nance, as well as in literature, we have become mere hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for those who, while they fatten on our prosperi- 
ty, rejoice in our misfortunes, Independeut in itself—cumparatively 
ovt of debt, indulging in none of the wild and profligate speculations 
of the day—controlling the great staple which is not inaptly denomi- 
nated “ king,” the South is yet in a complete and thorough condition 
of serfdom. Producing the article which furnishes the basis of the 
world’s trade—an article that rules and governs the commerce of the 
whole civilized globe, one that enables our merchants to whiten every 
sea with our sails, and carry our flag into every clime, the great pro. 
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ducing region is yet as powerless as a sick babe. It is one of the 
strangest as well as saddest sights that meets our gaze, that a people 
who are really independent, and who can dictate terms to all the world, 
should yet, by their own folly and supineness, recklessly throw away 
the advantages of their position and be made at once the sport and 
the laughing stock of the gamblers and swindlers of Wall street. 

“The remedy, it strikes us, is plain and simple, and no more ems 
phatic recognition of that remedy has ever been offered than is to be 
found in the history of the last three weeks. With a product worth 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred and twenty-five millions of 
dollars, with a people out of debt, blessed with tireless energies, bound- 
less health and an abundant harvest, what do we now see? The gam- 
blers and money-changers of New York—the thieves, forgers, and 
swindlers, who congregate in Wall street, and sport with men’s for- 
tunes as boys play with toys, have plunged into the wildest and most 
wicked speculations that ever before cursed a country. Not content 
with the slow but certain reward of honest industry, they have indulg- 
ed in every species of gambling, with a boldness and an effrontery of 
which the world has had no previous example. In order to keep up 
palatial residences, fine wines, fast horses, fast women, and costly 
equipages, ordinary pursuits have been abandoned, or left to the few 
ancient fogies stili to be found scattered here and there, and the entire 
capital of the country withdrawn from the legitimate channels of trade, 
and embarked in speculations which no people, not utterly drunk or 
demented, would ever dream of indulging in. 

“The result is obvious—sensible men have long foreseen it—and 
now the consequences fall with crushing severity upon the very people 
least guilty, and who have had no part or lot in bringing on the catas- 
trophe. Every failure, every swindle, every forging transaction at the 
North produces a convulsion in the money market there, and New 
York being the great monetary center of the country, it thrills and vi- 
brates through every household in the South. There is not a planter 
in the South to-day who is not suffering from this very cause—suffering 
in credit, in character, and fortune. And these periodical convulsions 
will continue—they will return as regularly as the seasons change, un- 
til the South places herself in a position worthy of her high destiny 
and her boundless resources, She must make up her mind to extirpate 
the disease by cutting up the cause, root and branch, She must deter- 
mine that she will no longer be the prey of rogues in rufflels, and ras- 
cals in palaces. Thesystem must be broken up, and then if the thieves 
of New York will rob each other, why, let them—we at least will escape 
the consequences of their scoundrelism. 

“We produce that which makes the commerce cf the world; let us 
no longer be servants, but masters. Instead of being made tributary 
to New York, let us at once set about the work of building up one of 
our own cities. Whiy should New Orleans be tributary to New York? 
Why should not the money come to the former instead of the latter 
place? The answeriseasy. We have not had the manliness to throw 
off our dependence. Instead of shipping our own products, and im- 
porting what we need from Europe, we have permitted New York to 
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do it for us, and she has so long controlled our great staple, so long 
dictated terms to us on every question of money, that we doubt if a 
proposition to dispense with her valuable services now would be re- 
garded as less than downright rebellion, But whether treasonable or 
not, we think the end of the system is approaching, and none will hail 
its downfall with more sincere pleasure than he who pens these lines. 
If the present terrible crisis shall prove instrumental in bringing about 
so desirable a consummation, the South will have cause to rejoice that 
the crash came, and we are not sure that we should not be pleased to 
see it how! on for the next year, provided it should end in so valuable 
and desirable result. 

“The cotton planters of the South have, within the last twenty days, 
lost money enough to equip a like of magnificent ste amshipe, equal to 
any in the world, and capable of bearing off the products of our soil, 
and bringing us in return every thing that we desire. With such a 
line of steamers, and a direct trade growing up under it, New Orleans 
would become our monetary center. There gold would flow in from 
abroad to pay for our cotton, and though the grass should grow in 
Wall street, and the bulls and bears gore “and tear each other to death, 
we should be unaffected. Our monetary affairs would move on—based 
upon the unfailing products of the soil—they would not be disturbed 
by the gamblers and stock jobbers of the North, but Southern pros- 
perity, Southern capital, character, and confidence would enable us to 
bid defiance to any storm, and ride in safety where others were being 
engulphed beneath the waves.” 





THE MISSION OF SCIENCE. 
EXTRACTED FROM A COLLEGE PORTFOLIO. 


Among the manuscripts and papers which belong to that season of thought- 
less gaiety, and boundless aspirations never to be realized, which is known as 
our College days, for it is to be presumed that most of us have preserved a part 
of them, at least, there will often be found some, which even a maturer judg- 
ment will not altogether condemn, and which even maturer efforts have not 
perhaps excelled. Opinions will be found expressed, which have long sinee 
yielded to experience, and faith, confidence and hope, which stern realities have 
dissipated like frost-work before advancing day. It is an innocent vanity 
which makes us prize these juvenilities, and whether they are mediocre or ex- 
ecrable in the opinion of others, they are none the less sacred in our own eyes, 

Therefore, craving the readers pardon, and guiltless of the offence of expect- 
ing him to read further than it may please his fancy, to save the labor of com- 
posing anything new, we turn the pages of these early manuscripts and seize 


upon the following: 


How appears God to the superstitious? A being frail, im- 
potent, fickle as themselves; governing nature by laws for 
which a human statesman would blush; deputing as messen- 
gers of his will to man, and instructing them with his designs, 
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the brutes, soulless, mindless creatures of impulse and neces- 
sity! Initiating into the mysteries of his providence the most 
weak and depraved of creatures—the witch, the sorcerer, and 
fortune-teller. Does science give us such a government, or is 
it not one where Jehovah sits to administer laws immutable, 
universal, eternal, effecting the wisest ends by the wisest 
means ? 

But do we use science as synonomous with learning? We do 
not. All science is learning, but learning is not necessarily sci- 
ence. It is possible that one may have attained the knowledge 
of language ancient and modern, be competent to refined criti- 
cism on its grammatical construction, may be ashrewd dialecti- 
tion, jurist, political economist, but it does not follow thence that 
he is a man of science. Dr. Samuel Johnson occupied this 
place. He had made the most profound and varied attain- 
ments in general literature, yet science never once shed her 
light upon his soul. Superstition seemed to have held her 
court there, and the most childless forebodings continually 
disturbed the equanimity of his mind. Nicolai, the German, 
brought on by over exercise an affection of the mind. Spectres 
and apparitions danced in his vision by day and by night. 
They carried with them no terrors. He knew them to be the 
idle creations of a distempered fancy. He was a man of sci- 
ence: he had inaudanal the great laws which govern the 
universe: from nature as well as from human records were 
maxims and truths fixed upon his mind which were ineffaca- 
ble. The mineral, the plant, the animaleule, pointed him not 
less forcibly to a God than did orbs rolling ponderous in their 
orbits—a God varying not each moment his designs and gov- 
ernment, but eternally one. 

Yet Greece, says an objector, celebrated for science and art, 
the home of the muses, the favored of Minerva, Greece placed 
a thousand gods in the calendar, with all of the vices of men, 
and few of their superior moral virtues. How know we in 
reply that we understand at all the complicated system of 
Greek theology? Who shall say that this refined people had 
not robed in sleesicel garbs their whole theology ¢ 

The learned have even had strong reasons to suspect that a 
Supreme Being was acknowledged, distinct from any usually 
spoken of, who governed the world through their lesser agency, 
and passages of Orpheus and Homer have been selected in con- 
firmation of the fact. It must be admitted, however, that 
science, though cultivated by the enlightened minds among 
the ancients, seldom strayed beyond the academy, the lyceum, 
or the porch, at least for the practical purpose of popular en- 

ightenment. 
vert for a moment to the dark ages, when men specula- 
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ted upon things as they should be, rather than as they are, if, 
indeed, any but a few of the most learned speculated at all: 
contemplate the wonderful and illuminated doctors of that 
period, and the superstitious creeds which they indulged in 
common with the multitude: see the hoary head of Gallileo, 
exposed to all the vindictiveness of the inquisition, and hear 
the seven cardinals pronounce, in readin and solemn con- 
clave, “ that to maintain the sun to be immovable, and with- 
out local motion in the centre of the world, is an absurd pro- 
position, false in philosophy, heretical in religion, and contrary 
to the testimony of scripture, and that it is equally absurd and 
false in philosophy to assert that the earth is not immovable 
in the centre of the world, and considered, theologically, 
equally erroneous and heretical.” See Cops imprisoned 
by the Pontiff, until making recantation his absurd dogmas, 
Faustus flying from the reputation of his Bibles, Toews 
charged with satanic intercourse. Even glance over the pon- 
derous tomes of Thomas Aquinas, Abeland, Duns Scotus, and 
Peter Lombard, and you will form proper conceptions of that 
golden era when science had been expelled from the world. 
Compare this era with that of Bacon, the genius of inductive sci- 
ence who clearly defined the lines which limited it, and taught 
the conditions on which only could it be advanced. Who can 
express the amazing truths which have been developed by 
this philosophy, the elevation which it has added to the mind 
that investigates, and our ideas of the architect who devised 
and created it. Behold, since then, 
“Earth's disembowelled! measured are the skies! 

Stars are detected in their deep recess! 

Creation widens! vanquished nature yields! 

Her secrets are extorted! 


The illiterate, the savage, whose sordid minds can only be 
moved by unusual and appalling manifestations of power, “see 
God in clouds and hear Him in the storms ;” but it is for the 
refined and delicately sensitive mind of the scientific to see 
Him in the delicately moulded and beantiful combinations of 
nature. The earthquake, causing mountains to quake and 
totter on their bases, ocean to heave up her immense volumes 
in massive columns, and bare her profound caverns to the eye 
of man, rivers to break up their channels, cities to rock and 
be swallowed in wild abyss, these are God to trembling man 
universally revealed—God in his might, his awful magnifi- 
cence; but to a few only is he recognized in the soft beauty 
of the landscape, the meandering stream, the rippling foun- 
tain and the cascade, the zephyr bearing on its breast Flora’s 
balmy fragrance, the blade of grass, the pebble, the shell— 
God, the kind and attentive parent—God, the benefactor and 
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the friend, ministering with equal hand to the great family of 
living existences. 

Go with the astronomer, and contemplate the illimitable 
empire of worlds, and like Newton, overpowered, trace the 
great law that connects them, or contemplate the phenomena 
of our own; see it selecting from an infinity of lines upon 
which it might have revolved the only one that science has 
established to be permanent; see it assuming a position the 
best of all possible in its orbit, for with an axis, for example, 
perpendicular or parallel to the plane of the ecliptic, could 
there have been as now the recurrence of seasons and animal 
life, or would not all have been a dreary and interminable soli- 
tude? Contemplate with the chemist the great laws of definite 
proportions, the polarization of light, the magnet, electricity’s 
subtle and powerful fluid, pervading nature. See, with the min- 
eralogist, the regular formed and polished crystals, which the 
great architect has fashioned, the earth embowelled to the 
geologist, the great mountains traversed to elucidate their 
structure and arrangements, its fossils sought to determine the 
period since it emanated from its Maker’s hand; examine, 
with the botanist and anatomist, organic sensible and organic 
insensible nature; everywhere is excited an intensity of sensa- 
tion, all is great, wonderful, and inexplicable! Or if mental 
philosophy De admitted to the dignity of science, the single 
discovery, that the laws of association which influence memory 
are in themselves indestructible, that an affection of the body 
stimulates their action, and that submitted to certain modifi- 
cations the whole train of past thoughts, feelings, and affec- 
tions, which now seem shrouded in the vista of the past, may 
be completely developed, so that not one item of life shall 
be lost, if clearly established, must open a field for the exercise 
of the deepest and most profound reflection. 

The ultimate end or final cause of all science being then so 
momentous, insensible must be that heart that does not glow 
when it is mentioned, unenviable the condition of that mind, 
and infatuated and enslaved by the objects and gratifications of 
mere corporeal sense which can be led astray from its pursuits, 
“for certainly,” says Bacon, “ man is akin to the brutes by 
body, and if not akin to God by spirit, he is a base and igno- 
ble creature.” 

And may we not appeal to that God which science has re- 
vealed to us, that He will foster it and suffer it to be perfected— 
that He will sweep away the ignorance and prejudice that op- 
pose barriers to its advance—that He will permit no more the 
great book of nature to be closed, as in the days of supersti- 
tion and barbarism—that a lustre, brighter each di ay, may 
beam from its pages, diffusing and reflecting wherever the 
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name of man is heard, chasing away the clouds of error and 
idolatry, consuming the trivial animosities that distract and 
divide the human family, and ushering in the great and de- 
sired era—the Millennium of Science. 





DANIEL BOONE—THE WESTERN EXPLORER. 


On a height which overlooks Frankfort, Kentucky, and in 
one of the most romantic locations, where sleep the many of 
the fair and the brave of that old Commonwealth, repose, side 
by side, the remains of Daniel Boone and his wife. We have 
visited the spot on more than one occasion. Mr. Bancroft, the 
historian, thus speaks of Boone: 


“In his peaceful habitation on the banks of the Yadkin 
river, in North Carolina, Daniel Boone, the illustrious hunter, 
had heard Finley, a trader, so memorable as the pioneer, de- 
scribe a tract of land west of Virginia as the richest in North 
America or in the world. In May, 1679, leaving his wife and 
offspring, having Finley as his pilot, and four others as his 
companions, the young man of about three and twenty wan- 
dered forth through the wilderness of America “in quest of 
the country of Kentucky,” kaown to the savages as the “ Dark 
and Bloody Ground,” “the Middle Ground” between the sub- 
jects of the Five Nations and the Cherokees. After a long 
and fatiguing journey through mountain ranges, the party 
found themselves, in June, on the Red Bank, a tributary to 
the Kentucky, and from the top of an eminence surveyed with 
delight the beautiful plain that stretched to the northwest. 
Here they built their shelter, and began to reconnoitre and to 
hunt. All the kinds of wild beasts that were natural to 
America—the stately elk, the timid deer, the antlered stag, 
the wildcat, the bear, the panther and the wolf—crouched 
among the canes, or roamed over the rich grasses, which, even 
beneath the thickest shades, sprang luxuriantly out of the 
generous soil. The buffaloes cropped fearlessly the herbage, 
or browsed on the leaves of the reed, and were more frequent 
than cattle in a settlement of Carolina herdsmen. Sometimes 
there were hundreds in a drove, and round the salt licks their 
number was amazing. 

“The summer in which for the first time a party of white 
men enjoyed the brilliancy of nature near and in the valley 
of the Elkhorn, passed away in the occupations of exploring 
parties and the chase. But one by one Boone’s companions 
dropped off, till he was left alone with John Stewart. They 
jointly found unceasing og a in the wonders of the forest, 
till one evening, near the Kentucky river, they were taken 
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risoners by a band of Indians, wanderers like themselves. 
They escaped and were joined by Boone’s brother; so that 
when Stewart was soon after killed by savages, the first vic- 
tim among the hecatomb of white men slain by them in their 
des erate Wittling for the lovely hunting ground, Boone still 
had his brother to share with him the dangers and attractions 
of the wilderness, they building and occupying the first cottage 
in Kentucky. 

“In the spring of 1770 that brother returned to the settle- 
ments for horses and supplies of amunition, leaving the re- 
nowned hunter ‘ by himself, without bread, or salt, or sugar, 
or even a horse or dog.’ ‘The idea of a beloved wife,’ 
anxious for his safety, tinged his thoughts with sadness; but 
otherwise the cheerful, meditative man, careless of wealth, 
knowing the use of the rifle, not the plough, of a strong, robust 
frame, in the vigorous health of early manhood, ignorant of 
books, but versed in the forest and forest life, even fond of 
tracking the deer on foot away from men, yet in his disposition, 
humane, generous, and gentle, was happy in the uninterrupted 
succession of ‘sylvan pleasure.’ 

“One calm summer’s evening, as he climbed a commanding 
ridge, and looked upon the remote ‘ venerable mountains,” 
and the nearer ample plains, caught a glimpse in the distance 
of the Ohio, which bounded the land of his affections with 
magic grandeur, his heart exulted in the region he had dis- 
covered. ‘All things were still.’ Not a breeze so much as 
shook a leaf. He Kindled a fire near a fountain of sweet 
water, and feasted on the loin of a buck. He was no more 
alone than a bee among flowers, but communed familiarly 
with the whole universe of life. Nature was his intimate, and 
as the roving woodsman leaned confidingly on her bosom, she 
responded to his intelligence. 

“For him the rocks and fountain, the leaf and the blades of 
grass had life; the cooling air laden with the wild perfume, 
came to him as a friend; the dewy morning wrapped him in 
its embrace ; the trees stood up gloriously round about him as 
so many myriads of companions. . All wore the character of 
design or peril. But how could he be afraid! Triumphing 
over danger, he knew no fear. The perpetual howling of the 
wolves by night round his e»ttage or his bivouac in the brake, 
was his Bvertion ; and by day he had joy in surveying the va- 
rious species of animals that surrounded him. He loved the 
solitude better than the towered city or the hum of business. 

“Near the end of July, 1770, his faithful brother came back 
to meet him at the old camp. Shortly after, they proceeded 
to Cumberland river, giving names to the different waters, 
and he then returned to his wife and children, fixed in his 
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purpose, at the risk of his life and fortune, to bring them as 
soon as possible to live in Kentucky, which he esteemed a 
second Paradise.” 





EDUCATIONAL WANTS OF GEORGIA. 


The Governor of Georgia, in his annual message, delivered 
a few days ago, thus adverts to the subject, and well details 
the causes at work in retarding Southern educational move- 
ments : 

“Tt is needless to adduce argument, to convince intelligent men of 
the educational wants of Georgia, It is demonstrated by the fact, that 
there are many thousand adults in our midst who can neither read nor 
write, and as many poor children who must be forever debarred the 
blessings of education, in consequence of the poverty of their parents ; 
by the great deficiency of teachers to supply the demand in almost 
every section of the State; by the character of our political institu- 
tions, which are based upon the assumed capacity of the people for 
self government: by the fact that too many of our children are sent 
to distant States for education, where they are liable to imbibe doc- 
trines hostile to our peculiar social organization, and are surrounded 
by influences calculated to impart an anti-Southern tone to their sen- 
timents and feelings; by the crime that burdens our criminal dockets, 
and levies its thousands of tribute upon the earnings of honest indus- 
try, to support paupers and prisons; by the violence and corruption 
that desecrate the ballot-box, at all our popular elections; by the ex- 
haustion of the soil, under a system of Agriculture that glories in 
excluding the application of scientific principles. I am aware, that 
education, to be effective, must command the zeal and appreciative 
energies of the parents of each succeeding generation, I am equally 
aware, that the establishment of any general scheme, will require, in 
the end, a large expenditure of money. But, as it may not be accom- 
plished in a day or a year, so the entire amount need not be appropri- 
ated at once. It must be a work of time, and its fruits gathered 
through successive years of patience and toil. But shall this be an 
argument for postponing indefinitely its commencement? Is it not 
rather an incentive to speedy action, stimulated by the promptings of 
patriotism and philanthropy? But the obligation of the Legislature 
rests upon special grounds. The Constitution is mandatory. Article 
1V. Sec. XIII. declares that “The arts and sciences shall be promoted, 
in the establishment of one or more seminaries of learning, and the 
legislature shadi, as soon as conveniently may be, give such further do- 
nations and privileges to those already established, as may be neces- 
sary to secure the objects of their institution; and it shall be the duty 
of the General Assembly, at their next session (that is the next session 
after the adoption of the Constitution) to provide effectual means for 
the improvement and permanent security of the funds and endowments 
of such institutions.” What has been done to carry into effect this 
clause of your constitution? How little? It has reference mainly to 












the State University, which had been chartered in 1785. 
obvious, that it is the sworn re, of the General Assembly to place 
our State University upon the footing contemplated by its wise and 
patriotic founders, or, in other words, “give it such donations and 
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privileges as may be nec cessary to secure the objects of its institution.’ 


Indeed the whole subject of education is confided to the General As- 
sembly, with the positive injunction to such action as may be proper 
The contracted policy which is ever 


to supply the wants of the State. 


standing at the door of the Treasury, with a flaming two-edged sword, 


is but little better than moral treason to the Constitution, “which for 
more than half a century, has been pleading for conformity on the part 
of those who swear to obey. Education is the friend of the State. 
will elevate the people. It wil! diminish crime and the expense of ex- 
ecuting the laws. It will prize out the poor from the mire into which 
innocent poverty has sunk them and place them on an intellectual 
equality with the favored sons of fortune. 
many an unpolished gem, to glitter in the crown of cultivated society. 
It will stimulate enterprise, and direct its energies to profitable objects. 
It will disin- 
ter the mineral wealth of the St: ite, and add millions to the productions 
of Agriculture. It will bring into ‘the field of science an array of inind 
that will adorn our escutcheon, and dazzle the world by its achieve- 


It will dignify labor and open new 


channels for capital. 


ments. In a word, Georgia must fail of her great mission, without the 


adoption of a wise and comprehensive educational policy. Away, then, 
with that narrow stinginess which begrudges a dollar to such a cause, 
while it is often wasteful of thousands, upon objects that possess little 
or no merit. Go forward boldly, firmly, liberally, to meet the wants of 
Adjust your scheme to the character of our population. 
Apply to the task your wisest deliberations. 
of self-vindicatiun and support. Make it simple, in its details, and de- 


the State. 


pendent for its success and growth 
people.” 


A committee of the American Medi- 
eal Association are desirous of obtain- 
ing facts bearing upon the establish- 
ment of a general system of Registration 
of Births, Marriages and Deaths in the 
several States, and invite information 
upon certain points. The committee 
consist of James Wynne, 62 Clinton | 
Place, New York city, Dr. F. B. Hough, | 
Albany, New York, 'E. B. Elliott, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. The subject is a 
very important one, and we trust. they 
will be furnished with abundant lights 
upon it. 

1. What officers or persons’ mi; ght 
with the greatest rey. be charged 
with the duty of registering Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages? 2. What rules 
would be necessary to secure full and | 





upon the voluntary support of the 
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accurate reports to this officer? 3. 
What compensation should be allowed 
for registration and report, and how 


|should this be paid? 4. What are the 


probable difficulties that would attend 
the application of the system, and how 
might they be lessened or removed? 
5. What plans of registration are now 
in use, what is their history, and what 
are their defects? 6. Have any sys- 
tems of this kind been attempted w ith- 


jout success? and if so, what were the 
| causes of their failure? 


James D. Tradewell, Esq., of South 
Carolina, places us under obligations 
by furnishing a copy of his able Ad- 
dress on the Study of the Federal Con- 
stitution, delivered before the Polytech- 


Hence, it is 


It 


It will dig from the mine 


Impart to it the element 
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nie and Caliopean Societies of the Cita- 
del Academy, at Charleston, South 
Carolina. The orator well remarks: 
“What then is it we ask of our coun- 
trymen, citizens of the same great Re- 
public, who acknowledge allegiance to 
the same great Charter of civil, religi- 
ous, and political rights? Nothing more 
than that the Constitution shal! be stu- 
died, understood, and allowed to pre- 
vail. And sha!! this be denied to us? 
If so, the die is cast. If we cannot find 
safety and peace under the sanctified 
egis of that instrument, the fabric of 
the Union must fall.” 

Weare indebted to the author, whose 
name is not given, for a copy of a very 
valuable and instructive pamphlet, en- 
titled An A ppe al for the speedy comple- 
tion of the Water Line of Virginia, 
reaching from Norfolk into Kansas, and 
to the very basis of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It is illustrated with a map. 

Thanks to the publishers, D. Apple- 
ton & Co., of New York, for volumes 
8 and 4 of the most valuable abridge- 
ment of the Debates of Congress made 


by the Hon, Thomas H. Benton. Vol-| 


ume 2 we have already noticed, but 
regret that volume 1 has not been re- 
ceived. This work will be completed 
in 15 volumes of 750 pages each, com- 
prising what is now contained in over 
one hundred volumes. The price in 
cloth is but $3 50 per volume. Each 
volume contains a complete index. No 
one doubts Mr. Benton's eminent fitness 
for any undertaking requiring peculiar 
labor, and there can be no_ possible 
room for partisan feelings in a work 
like this. His Thirty Years View was 
field enough for that. Volume 4 brings 
down the Debates to 1813, and in the 
next, we shall have much of greater 
interest in regard to the war. Every 
intelligent citizen should endeavor to 
procure such a record of his country’s 
political history. We extract from the 
prospect us: 

“These pages record the evidence that 
man is capable of self-government. The 
opinions of pustvess men, and the plain- 
est speakers, as well as celebrated ora- 
tors, will be embraced in these volomes. 
It will be no parry abridgement, for, 
whatever opinion may be entertained 
with regard to the Eprror, no one can 





| people, and we appeal to the citizens 
lof the United States in behalf of the 
work, and solicit the aid of their sub- 
scriptions.” 

Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 
place upon our table a useful manual, 
entitled The Life of John Fitch the in- 
ventor of the Steamboat, by Thos. West- 
| cott. It will furnish us the basis of an 
| interesting article hereafter. The ob- 
ject of the work is to show that the 
honor of the application of steam be- 
jlongs to Fiteh and not to Fulton, and 
ithat he has been robbed of it, as was 
Columbus of the honor of giving name 
to the New World. The material of 
= work is quite attractive. ‘ 

T 





‘o the same publishers our thanks 
are due for Freedly’s Legal Adviser, 
showing how to diminish losses, avoid 
law-suits, and save time, trouble, and 
|money, by conducting business accord- 
ling to law. he work is by the author 
lof that most useful volume, entitled a 
| Practical Treatise on Business which 
| we noticed fully several years ago. 
| “The pathway of trade, so far as 
legal principles are applicable to it, is 
jlucidly traced from its starting-point 
to its close. Taking a young man by 
|the hand, at the outset of his Mercantile 
| career, the author defines his rights and 
|duties as an Agent, then as a Partner 
jand what he must do when he rents 
|his store, and thus establishes the re- 
lation of Landlord and Tenant; then 
he states the points, which, when he 
|comes to buy his stock, the law requires 
|him to observe; what points his legal 
security requires him to observe, when 
jhe comes to sell his stock ; and so con- 
| ducts him, step by step, through various 
|duties of mereantile business, such as 
| Insuring Goods, Taking and Giving 
| Note 8, Bills, and Guarantees, Collecting 
| Debts, when his Debtors fail and make 
jan Assignment, and how to pay Debts; 
jand finally instruets him how, when he 
(has made his fortune, he may dispose 
lof his accumulations by Will without 
|leaving behind a law-suit.” 
| Quits, a Novel, by the Baronness 
| Tautphoeus, author of the Initials, two 
|yolumes in one. Philadelphia; J. B. 
Lippincott. 1857. 


A further offering from Lippincott 





call in question his decided ability and | : 4 
strict integrity in editing the work, | comes in the shape of a little volume— 
The time has come when these Debates | “ Slavery Ordained of God,” by Rev. F. 
may be of inestimable benefit to the|A. Ross, of Alabama, which manages 
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with ability the seriptural argument 
upon slavery, but which arrives at 
many results which we are very far 
from adopting or even admitting. 
Though conceiving slavery to be an 
evil and a curse, yet to be done away 
with, the author is constrained to say: 

“Let us then, North and South, bring 
our minds to comprehend two ideas, 
and submit to their irresistible power. 
Let the Northern philanthropist learn 
from the Bible that the relation of mas- 
ter and slave is not in sin per se. Let} 
him learn that God says nowhere it is| 
sin. Let him learn that sin is the trans- 
gression of the law; and where there 
is no law there is no sin, and that the 
Golden Rule may exist in the relation 
of slavery. Let him learn that slavery 
is simply an evil in certain cireum-| 
stances. Let him learn that equality | 
is only the highest form of social life ; | 
that subjection to authority, even slave-| 
ry may, in given conditions, be for a 
time better than freedom to the slave 
of anycomplexion. Let him learn that | 
slavery, like all evils, has its corres- 
ponding and greater good; that the| 
Southern slave, though degraded com-| 
pared with his master, is elevated and} 
ennobled compared with his brethren 
in Africa.” 





| 
Another volume on slavery has been 
placed before us by George M. Weston, 
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southwest, immediately to Missouri 
and Kansas, but soon to Arkansas, with 
a view to the Indian Territory behind 
Arkansas, to New Mexico, and to North- 
ern Texas; and that, when slavery is 
surrounded upon its southwestern fron- 
tier, it will be time enough, and until 
then utterly useless, for any purpose of 
extinguishing it, to invade it in Virginia 
and Kentucky.” 


The History of the United States, 
from their Colonization to the end of the 
26th Congress, by George Tucker; 4 
vols, Philadelphia, Lippincott & Co. 

Vol. I.—Extends from the discovery 
and settlement of the Colonies, to the 
year 1798. 

Vol. I.—Embraces the interesting 
period which preceded and attended 
the second war, and terminates in 1813. 

Vol. III.—Comes down to 1830; and 

Vol. [V.—Completes the subject. 

Prof. Tucker is well known as an 
eminent statistitian, and the author of 
a work on the population of the United 
States. He has made an exceedingly 
useful work in this instance upon its 
history. As a Southern man he would 
have the opportunity not often exer- 


|cised by Northern historians to do pro- 


per justice to his own section. We 
have not been able to read far enough 
yet to judge if he has done so," From 


which argues the abolition side of the|@ hasty perusal of the first hundred 
question, and takes the positions that| pages, we fear he has consulted too 
have been over and over refuted, but}much Northern authority, and fallen 
which will continually be brought up in | too much into Northern ways of think- 


We shall read further and then 


despite of all argumentation. The au-|ing. ead 
He says in his preface: 


thor advises a new mode of attack upon | speak. 
slavery, and it would be well to put; “To aid him in the execution of his 
our readers in possession of it. Un-| work, it has been his good fortune to 
doubtedly it is dictated by the most as-| have a personal knowledge of many 
tute policy. | who bore a conspicuous part in the 

“ Another object of the present work | Revolution, and of nearly all those 
is to submit some considerations which | who were the principal actors in the 
may be weighed in deciding the direc-| political dramas which sugceeded. In 
tion of so much of the emigration from | seeking to protit by this advantage, he 
the free States, as may be controled for! will endeavor to guard against those 
the purpose of extending free institu-| biases to which writers of contempo- 
tions. Thecontest in Kansas hasshown | rary history are exposed. He does 
how great the power of a free emigra- jnot, indeed, claim to have been free 
tion 18; it will, of course, augment as/from party prejudices. Such indiffer- 
population advances; and it is of vita! | ence is neither attainable nor desirable 
mument that it should be brought to| But now, that time has cleared away 
bear upon the right points. Unlessthe/the mists by which political objects 
acquisition of Cubashall precipitate a} were once enshrouded, he trusts that 
struggle for the possession of that Isl-| he shall be able to do substantial jus- 
and, it isthe opinion of the author, of} tice to all parties, and thus, as truth 
the soundness of which the reader must | may require, commend that he may 
» Judge, that free emigration to warmer | have once disparaged, and censure that 
climates should be directed to the! which he once approved.” 














